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Mr. Soobien—continued. 
Ceylon, be considerably less than the figures indicated above which 
cm on a ealeuletion with reference to the population of the 


Vencatachellum Puntulu. 

One year’s partial failure of crop does not tell much upon the 
people. It will do so if the consecutive second year’s crop also fails. 

If the second year's failure is one-third, I expect to have 10 per 
cent. of the population; if half, about 20 per cent.; and if three- 
fourths, about 30 per cent. 

Seetharamiah. 

The forecast of the condition of the people during the approaching 
season, following any more or less failure of the ordinary harvest, 
will be of great utility as stated in the question; but it is almost 
impossible to make an accurate one from the present available means 
of information. An approximate estimate can, however, be made 
in the following way. At the end of cach official year a return 
showing the area of land cultivated with several descriptions of 
crops is prepared by the Tahsildars and submitted to the Collector. 
In this return the quantity of produce of each kind of grain, calculated 
upon a rough estimate with reference to the state of the season of 
the year to which it belongs, is given. From this return we can 
learn what estimated quantity of food-grains has been harvested, and 
if, in addition to this, information can be procured to show the 
extent of imports and exports both by the rail and roads, which at 
present we have no means of knowing, we shall be able to ascertain 
the total quantity of food-grains available, and determine how far 
that quantity will meet the local wants, and what will be the 
consequence of the deficiency. So far as my own experience of the 
Pulladam Taluk goes, I consider that the quantity of food grain 
locally produced in an ordinary good year, is just sufficient to 
meet the local requirements of the taluk for twelve months, or until 

~ the early crops of the next year are harvested. I believe that, 
except in adverse seasons, imports and exports do mot show any 
marked difference between each other. If one kind of food- 
grain is exported, it is counterbalanced by the arrival of another 
kind of ‘grain imported from other places. The chief articles 
of produce exported from this taluk are cotton, tobacco, Bengal 
gram, horse-gram, coriander, and betels. I presume, therefore, that 
the local produce of cholum, raggy, cumboo, samai, thenai, and 
varagoo, which are the staple articles of food among the agricultural 
classes, and their laborers in this taluk, are consumed by the local 
population. Paddy is not grown in this taluk to any perogptible 
extent. The data on which I base the above conclusion i8 illus- 
trated below. The fasli year 1284 (1874-75) was considered to be 
an ordi The area of land cultivated with food-grain 
was acres 282,353, and the outturn was estimated at 13,104 garces, 
each garce being equivalent to 3,200 Madras measures, each measure 
containing 120 tolahs weight. The population of the taluk for 
fasli 1284 (1874-75), as per census taken in 1871 was 236,300, viz:— 





Men and women ... .. 157,540 
: Children ... ue .. 78,160 
236,300 





The quantity of grain required for their maintenance calculated በ5. . 

፡ . If local* measure per ^ . 

* A full measure is equivalent to 144 tolahs diem for each adult, and - 

* P quarter measure for a — 
13 S 
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Seetharamiah—continued. ; 


Mr. Weekes. 


child, is measures 43,155,505 the available quantity being 41,932,800 
measures. With this quantity and with their savings of the previous 
year they managed to subsist until six months after the beginning 
of fasli 1285 (1875-76) which year being again 8 bad one, the crops 
suffered a good deal, and the harvest yielded only an estimated 
outturn of 6,256 garces of food-grains on 269,436 acres; thus 
showing a deficiency of more than half the quantity required for a 

ear. People, however, managed to pull on until the end of the year, 
but the season for fasli 1286 (1876-77) being worse, the poorer 
classes of ryots and agricultural laborers were reduced in circum- 
stances, and distress began to stare at their faces during the second 
half of the year 1876, and they had to seek for their subsistence by 
other than their usual occapation. The area of land cultivated in 
fasli 1286 (1876-77) with food-grains was 243,044 acres, and the 
estimated outturn was 2,9453 garces, or above jths less than the . 
required quantity. About ith of the population of this taluk 
consists of agricultural laborers with their families and children, 
and about jth forms petty landholders whose annual rental is less 
than 10 Rupees each. The majority of these two classes were the 
parties that first felt the effects of the distress. They mandged for 
a time, that is, for about four or five months after the beginning of 
the fasli 1286 (1876-77) by sale of their household chattels, roofs, 
and doors of houses, &c., for their subsistence, and subsequently 
having no money to purchase food-grain, they had no alternative but 
to have recourse to begging for work or gratuitous relief. The 
number of persons at the hands of Government when the distress 
was atits height in September 1877 was 63,438, consisting of agri- 
cultural laborers, petty landholders, urban poor and infirm depend- 
ants or mendicants as detailed below— 


In open relief-houses . , vi^ CORO 





In closed relief-camps* , , fz 7,880 
In receipt of money dole. . T 1,515 
On relief-works .. aia aie 2,771 
63,438 
——— 


Of this number, about 10,000 would be persons who came from 
adjoining distressed taluks, and 53,438 persons may be taken as 
forming part of the local population. From the above statistics it 
would be seen that when the crops failed in two successive years to 
theextent of half in the first year and three-fourths in the second 
year, relief had to be given to 53,438 persons out of a population of 
236,000 oelonging to this taluk. Past experience shows that if the 
food-crops failed to the extent of one-third, whether in one year or two 
consecutive years, there will be no necessity for Government aid in 
any shape. Ifthe failure be half in two consecutive years, the first 
year would require no assistance from the State, but in the second year 
one-fourth of the laboring class, or about 10,000 persons, who, it is 
feared, would get no employment in the fields, will have to be 
provided with works. About 3000 ns of the urban population 
and of the class of mendicants will have to be provided. 


I would not put the slightest confidence in the accuracy of any 
forecast of the kind even if Mill himself with experience of the sub- 
ject to boot made it. In the first place no one dares more than to 
guess at the food-stocks. 


* Open relief-houses. * ፡ 
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Mr. Weekes—continued. 

Then there are (1) importation, and (2) exportation to be consider- 
ed, and (3) the operation of high prices. Exportation is not checked 
by extensive failure of harvest, but is often intensified thereby, the 
cause being the first that high prices combined with abundance of 
capital, and not high prices alone, draw grain from one place of 
country to another. Given equally high prices and failure of harvest 
in England, Russia and America, grain will be attracted from both 
Russia and America to England, the richest country, unless exporta- 
tion is interfered with, 

High prices induce people to eat only one meal a day, or at any 
rate less than in an ordinary year; so that half the usual harvest, 
were it distributed as usual, would support the whole population 
if they only ate half as much as usual. Of course, it would not be 
distributed as usual, but wherevor it reached, it would go twice as 

: - as an ordinary harvest, except with the richest and unproductive 
classes. 

As regards the distribution that would probably be effected, the 
field-laborers would get their share of the harvest, and would eke it 
out in some way, and the other classes mentigned would, I think, tide 
over the failure of half the ordinary harvest if the season following 
were favorable. All would eat less. It should not be forgotten that 
a considerable portion of the ordinary laborers are always supported 
at certain seasons of the year by Government by employment on 
repairs of roads, &c. Then the richness or poverty of the people in 
general must be taken into account, and the character of the previous 
seasons and harvest; and last not least, the question whether Gov- 
ernment intends to realise its revenue, the whole or a part at once or 
subsequently. A comparatively rich — could well tide over 
not half an ordinary harvest failure, but the failure of more than a 
whole year'sharvest. "The well-to-do Cuddapah ryots have done 80 ; 
but have lost nearly all the fortunes they made in the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine. 

I think the price of food-grain a better criterion than the best 
calculations that could be made which must necessarily .admit such 
varying and uncertain elements as those I have mentioned. Prices 
are the result of practical calculations made by the most interested, 
keen, and most extensively distributed judges of the condition of the . 
food-supply—the grain-dealers, They are masters of «he situation, 
and I do not think they can be fairly charged with having made an 
improper use of their power by combining and forcing prices up- 
wards. 

High prices there must be when harvests fail ; but they have a good 
effect in restraining waste and limiting expenditure as much as 

ssible. They are regulated by the most sensitive of tests,—the 
interest of the grain-dealer. The district officer ought to be not 
very far behind the grain-dealer in his estimate of the situation, and 
should be able to tell whether prices are likely to fall or rise. Here 
his knowlege of the character of the last and preceding harvests ` 
should come in. 2 

High prices continuing for a long time mean intensity of famine or 
scarcity. 

Prices in Cuddapah rose very suddenly in October 1876 till in the 
91st December raggi sold at 6*8 seers against an average price of 21 
to 30. This meant the great dread of failure of the great cholum 
harvest of the black cotton soil begun in October and realised by the. 
end of the year. There must be famine with common grain at 10 — 
Imperial seers. It was not till November in the following year that | 

*. this famine rate’ gave way, and in the height of the famine in Juiy 
prices fell to 7:14 cholum, 7°59 raggi, and 6°70 sujja, By the end 
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of November famine was virtually over in Cuddapah, though the 
great cholum harvest did not begin till ፲ — spe 

In the height of the famine, with prices at their worst, very nearly 
half the population of the Jammulamadugu Taluk were supported by 
the State; which is the proportion at which the laboring and artisan 
class of the taluk are estimated, viz., coolies 47 per cent., artisans 53 
per cent., the total population being 109,965. Proddutur, a richer 
taluk of about half the size of Jammulamadugu (343 against 670 
square miles) but paying a greater Government revenue (2,27,015 
against 2,11,152), had not any thing like the same proportion on the 
hands of the State. 


In reply to this question I will only state that if the crop in Adoni 
failed to the extent of one-third for one year, I would not expect to 
have any persons relieved by the State upon my hands; while in 
Chumparun (Bengal) a failure to the same extent would bring upon 
them from 3 to 7 per cent. of the population. 


No district of Madras can be spoken of as a whole as being isolated, 
or depending absolutely, as Orissa did in 1866, upon her own stores 
for food. Grain can at all times be landed at the port of Vizaga- 
patam. It can, of course, also be shipped, and it is the famine in the 
South and not the failure of last year’s monsoons that caused distress 
in 1877-78. The import[of grain from Bengal and Burmah was easy, 
and would have been remunerative ‚had far lower prices than we 
were paying been current in Vizagapatam. Prices in the South, 
however, being at famine rates, merchants, of course, would not take 
much less for grain at Vizagapatam than they could get for it in 
Madras. The prices current in the South in the first half of 1877 
induced holders of stocks in Vizagupatam to export in a reckless 
manner. The scanty and partial south-west monsoon was followed by 
a total failure of the north-east monsoon, and though about ten annas 
of a crop was obtained the lowness of stocks caused all who had money 
to buy for their own granaries. It must be remembered that 1876 
only gave a twelve anna crop, so that only a crop and a quarter 
resulted from the two seasons. This is a serious failure when it is 
considered that the district has no permanent surplus of food worth 
mentioning, and has imported almost exactly as much as it has exported 
of food-grains during the last twenty-five years. Its exports of gram, 
sugar, fibres, oil-seeds, and forest produce are large, and it has abund- 
ant money to buy food when needed, 

The experience of the two years proves that it takes a failure of 
one-third of the.crop two years running aggravated by the pressure 
of prices trebled by depleted stocks, and by import being possible only 
at famine prices, to bring any very large number of the people to 
apply foraid. At no time have 20,000 been living on alms publicly 
given. 

There has been much economy of food resulting from the early 
enhancement of price which famine elsewhere caused. There has 
been no sign of lack of money to buy food excepting in the month of 
June 1878, when the monsoon was late and no work on the roads was 
being prosecuted. With the monsoon which in July was copious 
work in the fields became plentiful, 

As I have said before, we had only a crop and a quarter in 1876 
and 1877 instead of two crops. Imports from Palkonda we largely 
received ; much grain which in an ordinary year goes to Cali 

tam for shipment coming southwards and much coming down from 

eypore. Still in 1877 we exported 14,647 tons and in 1878 imported 


09 ie Bebes uk only 9960* tons at our own ports. The export - 4 


was mainly ragi, the import mainly rice. 
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Mr. Goodrich—continued. 
I have no information as to the number of tenants in Zemindaris 
and the size of their holdings ; this being unknown, the numbers of 
field laborers and of cottier tenants little better off cannot be 
estimated. If the crops fail one-third, prices will rise somewhat ; 
if they fail to the extent of half, they will rise somewhat more. No 
person can remember a failure amounting to half of the whole crop 
of a whole year. The district is intersected from north-east to south- 
west by the forest-clad range of the Eastern Ghats, which rises to 
5,600 feet. It receives rain from both monsoons, and a year unfavor- 
able to wet crops may be a good one for dry, and vice versa. Last 
year was the nearest approach lately observed to a failure of both 
monsoons ; it followed a bad year, but the numbers who came for 
ee to the Zemindars’ Amins at their Thanas were never over 
0,000. 

It is impossible to say how many would have come had relief been 
given to a comers. The Zemindars, as a rule, did their duty by 
suspending demands for rent and giving food to the destitute to 
some extent. 5 
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(3(:88፲፲0፳ 6.— What measures should the district officer adopt for relief, supposing 
that he believes the distress to be temporary, or is not satisfied that it is indicative of 
approaching famine ? Should applicants be first employed as far as practicable on 
the ordinary works in progress, whether under provincial or local officers or under 
agents of the Publie Works Department or Municipalities ? Under what tests should 
applicants be admitted? Under what circumstances may it be desirable to open 
special works? How should such special works be arranged? ‘Whether so as to 
collect the applicants in comparatively large numbers at a few localities, or to give them 
employment in smaller bodies at many places in the distressed region and in the 
vicinity of their homes? May such works be best placed under the Public Works 
Department or under Civil supervision ? State the argument in favor of, and against, 
either course. How may the Public Works Officers be best placed in communication 
with the District Officers for these purposes ? How should the Public Works Officers 
be guided in their selection of works for relief? And on whom should the responsibility 
rest, in the district, for seeing that all needful steps are taken by ail branches of the 
public service concerned ? 


Sir W. Robinson. 3 s 

As tropical famine becomes better understood as respects its 
pathology and influence on death and birth rates alike, its incidents 
(social, climatic and other) and its duration, the theory that a tropical 
famine is a thing to “ work” vigorously as a primary principle of 
administration—that a declining atrophied and discouraged popula- 
tion may be sternly tasked (with little reference to age or sex) at a 
minimum expense for subsistence, may possibly undergo some 
cautious modifications in the light of some unexpected consequences, 
Some of the discouraging and restrictive “ tests" which are urged on 
famine officers may be found to be ill-adapted parodies of workhouse 
condition in ማፈ ዮገ such as tell seriously in this country, and 
amongst Oriental populations and surroundings against the object of 
tropical famine administration—viz., the rescue of life under dire 
and protracted peril—and if any failures of the Madras Famine 
Administration in some of these respects help the Commission to 
form sound conclusions on such matters, lasting good may be derived 
from their study. I have already stated in my replies to Mr. 
Ballard’s questions, where I think attention and relief is first 
needed :—viz., in the villages and homes of the distressed where 


circumstances are best understood and forecasts can best be made ; | | 
but if the district officer has failed to prania dardara o 


is before him, probably the less he does, beyond relieving immediate 
14 
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distress and checking mass-wandering at its sources in the villages, 
the better. The needed relief will generally be small, except as 
regards women and children. These should first occupy earnest 
attention, in order that they may be kept at home. rf 

Assuming that some scattered and ordinary works of the district 
are organised and in progress, they may obviously be extended under 
whatever agency is in charge; and inability to get food and fitness 
for labor are the only reasonable and safe “ tests” that can be 
hazarded. 

When famine has established itself special works must be opened 
for those still fit to labor, as organisation can be overtaken. Works 
without tools, supervision, &c., are costly, exhausting, and futile. 
They lower the whole tone of administration for the future ; and as 
such had better await organisation even at the cost of more extended 
local village relief. The fewer early large promiscuous collections 
of shelterless starvelings together the better; and the nearer their 
homes they can find work the less confusion and embarrassment 88 
well as cost and waste of life. In this respect the lines laid down by 
the Government of India in the early stages of the Madras famine 
were excellent. There ought, however, to be no “ inefficients " on 
works. Inefficient labor from famine causes, means waste of money 
and waste of life in the long run. It were an interesting—in some 
respects a very sad—inquiry to follow the history of the multitudes 
of “ inefficients? who clung to our early labor gangs in this Presi- 
dency so long as they had strength to muster, and then fell off— 
probably in most cases into their graves. We did not follow their 
future. 

No famine children should be allowed on works of any kind. The 
futile three-pies allowance and the incidents of its ministration 
during the late Madras administration, told greatly against these 
feeble lives throughout the period of our struggle. 

Works should as far as possible be organised under Department of 
Public Works Officers, but that department should be under the 
direct control of the Civil Administration of the district. Nothing 
could have been more embarrassing, more detrimental to public 
interests and the real object of providing life-saving labor, than the 
want of rapport which more or less prevailed in many, if not most, 
of the famine districts of this Presidency during the early months 
of our famine, and more or less throughout, as between the district 
administration and executives of works. This weakness of rapport 
was perhaps inherent in the organisation, and will not I fear be 
lessened by the recent changes made. I was a Member of the 
Department of Public Works Commission which sat in 1869-70 as 
respects the organisation of the Department of Public Works as we 
found that it then worked—and again more recently I have had to 
record my views on this important matter. To the former report 
I must refer for my general judgment, and I submit my more 
matured reflections noted in two recent Minutes on Department of 
of Public Works organisation, The more the executive is localised 


and made part and Mon of the district administration and placed . 


in rapport with local officers and District Boards, the less will be 
the friction in times of trouble. The present s awe tion fails 
seriously in this respect ; but Department Public Works Officers shun 
what they deem sübordination to local authority and interests. 
Where “ Civil Agency” works mean working and tasking the 
declining ‘and famine-enfeebled creatures, pes women and 
children, who were relegated to Civil Agency works during the late 
famine, the fewer of them we have the better. They are neither 
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humane, cheap or effective in saving life. The work is not worth its 
cost in money and waste of haman strength already on the wane. 


The two last queries under this question must be answered :—the 
District Officers. 


I would, when distress appeared to me temporary, on with 
ordinary works for which allotments had been made in Local Fund 
or Provincial Budgets, and I would not disturb the usual mode of 
supervising and directing these. I would at the same time, if this 
had not been (as it ought to be) done before, decide, with the -chief 
officer of the Public Works Department, what larger works should, as 
famine measures, be taken up, and 1 would make preparations for 
setting about these if matters became worse, In the,earlier stage of 
distress I would take on all applicants of the cooly class, making the 
sole test a proper day’s work for the ordinary wages, and relentlessly 
cutting off a portion of these for short work. When it became 
clear, from increasing prices and demand for employment, the lapse 
of the cultivating season without sufficient ‘rain, and the failure of 
crops on the ground, that a famine was inevitable, I would begin 
special works, and at that period I would prefer massing the people 
on a few localities at a reasonable distance from their homes, placin 
them under efficient Publie Works Department supervision "i 
exacting a full task. If matters became still worse, I should open 
smaller works nearer the homes of the people, but employ upon them 
only those who were weakly, leaving the larger works still occupied 
by the strong. 

I am decidedly in favor of leaving all relief-works, no matter of 
what kind, under the supervision of the Publie Works Department. 
Ihave always been strongly opposed to placing anything but the 
most petty works, such as clearing silt out of drinking ponds and 


making small sanitary improvements around villages, under the . 


superintendence of Civil Officers. 


My reasons mainly are that the profession of an officer of the 
Public Works Department is the planning and superintendence of 
irrigational and other works ; that the Civil Officers, as a rule, are 
totally ignorant of the way in which work should be done ; that the 
officers of the Public Works Department are accustomed to measure 
up and account for work, which Civil Officers are not; and, lastly, 
that where a famine really occurs, a Civil Officer, even if he under- 
stood how to carry out any particular work, has so much of other 
matters to attend to, that he cannot give the necessary time to the 
supervision of work which, if it cannot be actually overlooked by a 


professional man, can be inspected and direeted by him with more | 


effect than by an amateur. ኔ 

I know of no single argument in favor of placing relief-works 
under the direction of Civil Officers. I speak from a comparison of 
the results in the Cuddapah District, in a portion of which the late 
Mr. Schoury undertook the entire care of some relief-works and the 
supervision (charge remaining but nominally with the Civil Officers 
of others. The outturn and the quality of the work thus perfo 


contrasted in a most remarkable way with those of work in other . 


parts of the district which, owing tono fault of mine, was overlooked 
solely by Civil Officers. I consider that the chief District Officer 


and the Public Works Department head of the district should, in 


cousultation, settle all questions connected with undertaking 


relief-works. It should be the duty of the former to decide in what ^. 


particular locality relief of this kind should be given, and to arrange 
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through his subordinates for the supply of materials for camps, pro- 
visions, carriage, 6. ; and when the work to be executed has been 
settled upon, to send to it the necessary coolies with rolls; and it 
should be the duty of the latter to be prepared with a sufficient list 
of works, to be able to state for what number of men, women, and 
children each one will provide employment, and for what period it 
will do so; and, finally, after discussing and settling with the 
Collector which of these, as re situation, nature of work, &o., is 
the most likely to afford efficient relief with the most chance of 
eventually the [ከጠ loss to the State, to take it in hand, depending 
only upon the Civil Officers for his coolies and supplies. The 
responsibility that the needful steps as regards works are taken should, 
I think, be with the head of the district, the chief officer of the 
Public Works Department being responsible for the planning and 
execution of all works and the accounting for them. 


Mr. A. McC. Webster. 


It would not, in my opinion, be necessary for the district officer 
to take any special measures for the relief of persons accustomed to 
agricultural labor supposing he considered the distress to be only 
temporary. For weavers special relief is required, and this should 
be given at once, as they are, as 8 rule, in very poor circumstances. 
The relief should take the form of employing them in weaving. 

There are always many works going on in the district either under 
the Local Fund Board or Municipalities, and applicants for works 
should, as far as possible, be taken on them. Almost all the Local 
Fund Board works (repairs of roads, &c.,) are under the supervision 
of the Publie Works Department and are scattered throughout the 
district. There are also irrigation works, tanks, channels, &c., the 
clearance of which would be an excellent work. 

It would be absolutely necessary, as soon as it is decided to afford 
relief by the ordinary works, to reduce the current wages for labor 
to a rate that would establish a * wage test," otherwise the Local 
Funds might be swamped without any certainty that the people they 
were relieving were absolutely in need of relief, and this reduction 
should be effected at the earliest possible moment. It would not, 
in my opinion, be advisable to introduce a distance test though a 
labor test might be established by systematic tasking. The great 
point is to keep the people from, or I should rather say to give them 
the opportunity of not, becoming emaciated ; and late experience has 
shown that the present (famine) rate of wages is sufficient. Of 
course, many idlers will not come on the works and these will probably 
become emaciated, but this we cannot guard against. If any distance 
test was established at this stage, it would, I am afraid, result in 
many deserving people staying away from the works, for the villagers 
have the greatest possible aversion to leaving their homes, and will 
in many cases rather die than do so. So that if a distance test were 
introduced we should fail in doing what we want, viz., keeping the 
people from emaciation. 

As the road and irrigation works are scattered throughout the 
district, it would not, supposing the distress to be only temporary, 
be necessary to open any special works, A few months, however, 
and the experience of the demand for the relief afforded by the 
ordinary works, would probably decide whether the distress was 
likely to continue, and if there was a probability of its doing so, 
special works should at once be established, and the district officer 
‘should not wait for the completion of the ordinary works in progress ; 
but special works should be started in addition to them. It would 
only be necessary at this stage (i.e, at commencement of distress, - 
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Mr. A. McC. Webster—continued. UN 

and before the experience of the demand for relief afforded by the 
ordinary T shows e the distress is likely d be continued) to 
0 181 works if the ordinary ts for works in progress were 
likely to be exhausted; and even io, I think, it would be better 
to sanction additional grants for those works than to open new ones. 

The special works should be distributed throughout the district, 
not so as to collect the applicants in comparatively large numbers 
at a few localities; but to give them employment in smaller bodies 
at many places and in the vicinity of their houses. The works 
should generally take the form of thoroughly repairing and improv- 
ing the lines of communication, constructing wells at convenient 
distances along the roads, and clearing silt from tanks and channels, 
and improving the bunds. Such "D would, so to say, be large 
works of permanent utility but divided into sections so as to give 
relief near the distressed villages. | 

Such works should be placed under the supervision of the Public 
Works Department. I consider works of this nature—large works 
divided into sections—far better as a means of affording relief, than 
a single large isolated work, for the latter would necessitate the 
people leaving their homes aud perhaps the old or weaker members of 
their families, and experience has shown that the people will not do 
80, but will prefer to starve. The argument in favor of a few lar 
isolated works is that the work is likely to be more permanently 
useful, the coolies are more under supervision and can be tasked 
more carefully, are paid more regularly, and there is less opportu- 
nity of fraud by short payment than would be the case in small 
works. Also a distance test would be established by which those 
not actually in need of relief would be kept away. 

In alluding to a few large works, I have specially in mind the 
construction of tanks. There is not, as I have remarked above, the 
same objection to the construction of lines of communication, channels, 
&c., because these, though single works, are extended and when 
traversing a distressed district, afford at the different points relief 
to the people near their homes, My objection therefore to large 
works only applies to isolated works. 

The argument against the system of large isolated works is that 
the people are compelled to leave their homes, families are separated, 
and those who must of necessity be left in charge of fhe house are 
permanently excluded from relief, whereas if the works are near the 
village it would not be necessary to leave any one in eharge except 
perhaps the old and infirm who would be supported by the working 
members of the family, sharing their meals with them, and perhaps 
in some cases by money-dole. If no one was to receive relief until 
he had sold off every thing, seed-grain, ploughing cattle, furniture, 
&e., then there is not the same necessity for having works near at 
hand, but this cannot be the intention of Government. The inten» 
tion is I take it to afford such relief to the people as will keep them 
in strength and help them to tide over an adverse season, and to take 
the earliest opportunity afforded by a seasonable fall of rain to culti- 
vate their lands. If every thing is sold off the people and the country 
would be permanently pauperised. Experience has shown that when- 
ever possible the poorer classes of ryots and for the matter of that the 
well-to-do also in some cases have kept what ploughing cattle they 
could and a few sheep or goats and have gone to works near their | | 
villages, so that when seasonable rain fell, they would be on thospot. 
The sheep and goats would be sold to purchase seed-grain and the = | 
lands would be ploughed. With works in sections this would be. | 
possible. With large isolated works, the people would be far | l 
removed from their villages, would not be able to keep any livestock 
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through the period of distress, and would not be at hand to take 
advantage of a favorable season. On these considerations I am deci- 
dedly in favor of small scattered works or rather of works such as long 
linesof communication and channels which traverse distressed localities 
and will afford relief to the villagers living within eight miles of 
the line. Experience has shown that the villagers will go that 
distance and back daily for work, such is their dislike to sleeping 
out of their villages. . 

Note.—I am not sure whether the question refers to the advantages 
of one class of works over another, but I have given my opinion on 
the point in this place, and will give it again in my answer to the 
question in Chapter III with reference to the distance test. Regarding 
the advantages of placing relief-works at the earlier stage of distress 
under the supervision of the Public Works or Civil Department, I am 
of opinion that, as a rule, such works should be under the supervision 
of the officers of the Public Works Department, except those works 
‘that are situated within Municipal towns. All the ordinary Local 
Fund and Irrigation works are under the Public Works Department, 
and no change in their supervision should be made. The only works 
that might be placed uuder Civil supervision are petty works of 
village improvement, &c., but I am not in favor of such works being 
established ; they will be numerous and scattered ; they cost a great 
deal more than they are worth, and seldom are of permanent improve- 
ment: the superior Civil Officers have their time fully occupied and 
cannot give that personal supervision that is necessary. The conse- 
quence 18 that they are left to the Monegars (heads of villages), and 
he does just as much or as little as he pleases. Take for instance the 
deepening of village wells or the construction of new ones. The 
work goes on well enough as long as the surface soil lasts, but then 
the trouble begins and the work is generally brought to a standstill 
by the rock being reached. The ordinary villagers are unable to 
excavate rock, this work being peculiar to the Wudder caste, and 
the consequence is that no water is reached and the well is useless. 
Then as regards tasking, this can only be effectually carried out by 
trained officers. 

As the works that in my opinion should be established are such as 
would in ordinary years be under the supervision of the Public 
‘Works Department, I consider that that department should have the 
management of all relief-works started, but there should be on such 
works a distinction drawn between the full task to be exacted from 
gtrong people, and a lesser task from those physically unfit for an 
ordinary amount of work. If works are started soon enough, and 
near enough to the distressed villages, the number of the latter 
class of persons will probably not be great. 

When the Collector considers that temporary distress has developed 
itself, he should inform the District Engineer, and that officer should 
at once reduce the labor rates on the works in progress and direct 
his officers to admit to the works as many applicants as come. The 
District Engineer and Collector should then arrange for the opening 
of special works should such be eventually found necessary ; and the 
scheme should be submitted at as early a date as possible through 
the usual ehannels for the sanction of Government. 1 do not think 
anything more than this is required. 

The selection of works should not rest with the Public Works 
Officers, but with the Collector of the District in communication with 
the District Engineer, their proposals being, as above stated, submit- 
ted for the sanction of Government. The selection should be guided, | 
first, by the localities in need of relief; second, by the ው bones 
duration of the distress, and as accurate an estimate as can be formed 
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Mr. Longley. 


of the numbers likely to require relief; third, by the comparative 
permanent benefit of the works; fourth, by their propinquity to the 
distressed villages; and fifth, by their capability of efficient supervision. 


Measures to employ people on budgeted (whether Municipal, 
Public Works Department, or Local Fund Board) ordinary work 
should be adopted. No steps need be taken for uny charitable relief 
at this stage to persons physically unfit for work, as the springs of 
private charity would not L^ dried up. . 


Yes; on the ordinary works in progress, whether under Public 
Works Department, Local Fund, or Municipal Agency. ' 

From my experience of the past famine, I think that the distance 
test is not productive of good results so far as the interests of people 
are concerned, for those in real need of State relief having to quit 
their homes for distant work without being able to look after their 
homes, their dwellings, implements of*husbandry, in short everything 
belonging to them goes to rack and ruin, so that on their final return 
they find it very difficult to settle themselves. t is for these con- 
siderations that many really in need were most reluctant to quit 
their homes even at the sacrifice of their ‘lives, so intense is the 
attachment to the ‘“ lares and penates? in the native mind. I would 
suggest that the works be divided into two classes—one for able- 
bodied eonditioned to work at the normal rates and to be paid for 
aceording to the quantity of work turned out, and the other for the 
weakly under the task system fixed with reference to their capabili- 
ties. This method, if adopted, will form sufficient check and prevent 
those able-bodied not really in want from resorting to works. As 
regards the very weakly, there may be no necessity for any test, as 
their very appearance would indicate their want, and these should be 
gratuitously relieved until strong enough to work. 

In the absence of sufficient number of ordinary works, special 
works will have to be opened and selected, if possible, in distressed 
region, giving the coolies the option of returning to their homes at 
night. If such works cannot be found in the distressed region, of 
course there is no alternative left but to start work at distant places. 
No doubt the selection of large works in a few localities, so as to 
admit large numbers, would, ih a financial point of view, lessen the 
cost, of supervision, but this does not counterbalance the difficulties 
the people would have to undergo as explained above (vide supra), 

All labor works (except improvement of drinking water supply) 
should be placed under the Public Works Department. 7 

Vide answer to Question 11, Chapter 111, Section 1. Except on 
professional questions, the Publie Works Department Officers should 
be subordinated to the Collector, 


They should be solely guided by the instructions of the Collector of 
the District, who is the officer responsible to Government for the 
welfare of the people and the prosperity of his district. 

On the Collector of the District, who is immediately responsible for 


the *bene-esse" of the people and the province committed to his 
charge. 


If the distress is likely to be temporary, applicants for relief 
should be first employed on ordinary works in progress under the 
Public Works Department. 

No tests required at this stage. If the numbers become large, 
special works should be opened, applicants for relief being enro 
by Civil Officers, and invariably being employed at a distance from 
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i their homes. Works should be under the Public Works Department | 
only. The reasons for this are palpable. Payments should remain 
in the hands of the Civil Authorities on the certificates of Public 
Works Department Officers. The responsibility for seeing that all 
branches ot the public service do their duty should rest with the 


Collector of the District,—a rule even now laid down by the Madras 
Government, and which has worked well when applied. 


Mr, J. G. Horsfall, 


No special relief works need be opened. Ample employment 
could be found in ordinary works being carried on under the Publie 
Works Department, Local Fund Boards, Municipalities, and Civil 
Officers. So far as possible the allotments of the year should be 
utilised and people readily admitted to the works upon piece or task- 
work. 11 would be sufficient in such a case if the superintending 
agency were strengthened, and regularity ef payments ensured. 

It is only when these works do nof suffice to meet the crowds of 
applicants for works that special works should be opened, and these 
should at first be so arranged as to give employment to small bodies 
in the vicinity of their homes to which they would be able te revert 
at once upon the advent of a favorable monsoon. Abundant work of 
this kind can always be found in repairing or making village roads, 
repairing irrigation tanks, excavating or repairing -drinking-water 
tanks and wells, reclamation of land covered with prickly-pear, and 
thelike. Of these only petty works requiring no engineering skill 
should be carried out under direct civil control, aided and supervised 
by the Publie Works Department. The officers of the Department of 
Public Works are by education and training better qualified to super- ` 
intend all works. They can estimate and see that the work done is 
adequate to the remuneration allowed. They have the advantage of 
being educated to carry out such works. It is only with regard to 
petty works such as clearing prickly-pear, repairing village roads and 
village drinking-water tanks and wells, and such like that professional 
supervision is unnecessary and would prove too expensive. Such 

e works as these can easily be carried out by the village officers, 
supervised by a Revenue Inspector or clerk from the Taluk Cutcherry 
and checked by the Tahsildar and Divisional Officer and occasionally 
by the District Officer himself. 


The selection of all works should rest with the Collector and 
District Engineer combined except in the case of minor village works 
to be carried out under the superintendence of Civil Officers. These 
should be left solely to the discretion of the Collector. When a 
sufficient number of works has been provided, the applicants for 
works should be passed by Civil Officers, leaving the execution of 
the works and their regulation as to task or piece-work entirely to 
the Public Works Department. 

Works of public utility should invariably be selected, such as the 
improvement of water-supply for irrigation or supply of drinking 
water ; secondly, the improvement of communications such as roads, 
railways, and canals. These works should be selected as far as possi- 
ble near the centres of distress. 

The responsibility of seeing that all needful are taken by all 

: branches of the service should rest primarily ን the የበረ 






Mr. Sewell, 2 ‹ è 

If the distress is expected to be merely tem , applicants for 
relief should be first employed on the diui works which should 
be pushed on and extended as far as possible, I mean, Local Fund 


roads, tank repairs, &e, Municipalities, as 8. rule, have so little 
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Mr. Sewell—continued. i A 

money to spend on new works that they cannot do much in this way. 
Moreover, there are manifest objections to collecting large bodies of 
people in towns during seasons of distress. I do not think any test 
18 required at this stage. Few will apply for work who do not really 
need it. Tf distress increases, it becomes necessary to open special 
works, and in the early stages I would rather give employment to 
small numbers near their homes, than collect them in masses. Such 
works, e.g., tank repairs, formation of village roads, pesi f village 
sites from prickly-pear, can, I think, be best looked after by Civil 
Officers. Public Works supervision is so costly that it is not worth 
while to expend it on small and scattered works. As famine extends, 
I would advocate large works placed under professional management, 
such works being of course selected by the Civil and Publie Works 
Officers in concert. Irrigation works, which will be remunerative 

. either directly or indirectly are the best to take up. In this district, 
as mentioned above, we are so well off for roads that I would not 
advocate anything extensive in that line. The Collector, of course, 
is responsible for the general state of the district, while the District 
Engineer has the actual control of such, works, If these two officers 
do their works properly and pull together, I do not think any diffi- 
culty can arise in this matter. 


Mr, Pennington. 
' Certainly, if the distress is likely to be only temporary, I think 
all applicants should be employed on works in progress, and 1 would 
certainly wt that stage have no tests. Such works should go on, as 
usual, under the Public Works Department Agency, every effort 
being made to strengthen that department, — as distress 
increases. I am entirely in favor of all relief-works being carried 
out by the Professional Department as more satisfactory in the end, 
and 1 see no difficulty either in the selection of works by the District 
Engineer in consultation with the Collector, on whom ultimately all 
responsibility must rest, for seeing that every thing possible is done, 

Mr. Whiteside. ; 

A district officer who has reason to-believe that existing distress 
is merely temporary should arrange to employ his people as far as 
possible near their villages, so as to be able to get them back on to 
their fields as soon as rain facilitated the resumption of their ordi- 
nary avocations. Applicants for relief should be employed as far as 
possible on ordinary works in progress, or entered in the Budget 
under Local Fund Boards or Imperial (that is the regular Depart- 
ment Public Works) supervision. In Municipalities the ordinary 
works are so limited that they would not be able to employ people 
in such numbers as to have any practical effect in alleviating distress, 
and I should regard it as a great mistake to do anything that would 
induce the people in distress to quit their villages and resort for 
relief to large towns. I would fix the wages for people on such 
works at a trifle under what the people would ordinarily earn in 
their villages. This would prevent the idle from coming in need- 
lessly large numbers, and further a fair day’s work should be exacted 
from each person. At the commencement. of distress we may expect 
the people not to come on to the works in a very reduced or 
emaciated state, and therefore they would at that time be able to 
turn out very nearly a full Department Public Works day’s task, 
If the ordinary works prove insufficient, and further work is found 
necessary, I would then employ the poor in improvement of village- - 
sites, camping-grounds, deepening of wells and ponds, clearance of — 
petty irrigation channels, and removal of noxious vogotatios a of ai 

- these valuable works in their way and in some of them sanitary ` 
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biy” improvement is much needed. These would not be very costly and 
E. would still have the effect of keeping the people in distress near their 
villages in readiness to take advantage of any improvement in the 
season. Such works may advantageously be carried out under Civil 
Agency requiring, as they do, no scientific supervision. As the 
distress intensifies and becomes widespread with prospects of continu- 
ance, then special works should be opened and these should be 
executed under Department Public Works supervision, because (a) 
they will usually be large and important works requiring special pro- 
fessional skill to carry them on successfully to completion ; (6) they 
will be resorted to by lurge bodies of people who will have to be 
properly supervised in order to avoid confusion and to secure a fair 
day’s work in return for the wages paid; and (c) at the time when 
such large works have become necessary, distress in the villages will 
be severe and the resources of the Civil Agency will be taxed to the 
utmost in supervising gratuitous relief in camp and villages, and in 
conducting petty works as before to provide work for the weakly 
poor, who cannot go on to the large works where full tasks are 
exacted. When such large works have become necessary the time 
has passed for endeavouring to keep the people near their homes. 
Distress will have begun to pinch people who do not ordinarily go 
out to work, and unless care is taken they will, with their families, 
young and old, go out to the works near their houses and make a 
pretence of working, the State being put to the expense of need- 
lessly supporting large numbers of people who are not such as should 
properly look to it for aid. The distance test may now with great 
propriety be enforced. I would, therefore, have special famine 
relief works selected, so that large bodies of people may be massed 
and worked together away from their villages. People in the upper 
classes of village communities will not leave their homes to go any 
distance for work. They have some property and they do not like 
to go far off lest it should be stolen in their absence; moreaver the 
females of their families, who will go on to the works if they can 
return home at night, refuse to quit home to work and live at 8 dis- 
tance amongst a great throng of strangers. It is the duty of Depart- 
ment Public Works Officers to endeavour to carry out all relief 
works harmoniously in concert with district officials, and I do not 
think that any special steps or arrangements are called for to ensure 
their ready communication. In this district nothing gives me 
greater satisfaction than to call to mind the cordial co-operation that 
the district officers received at the hands of the Department Publio 
Works officials from the time (November 1877) that their assistance 
was called in to supervise relief works. I consider that there should 
be always a list of important works that would form good special 
relief works kept ready in hand to be taken up whenever necessity 
arises. In 1875, the late District Engineer, Major Prendergast, and 
I drew up in consultation a scheme of important works that we con- 
sidered ought to be taken gradually in hand for the improvement of 
the district. These consisted of the formation of some new roads, 
the restoration of another that had fallen into disuse, and the metal- 
ling of certain important lines of communications which then were 
only gravelled. ፍና for some of these had been gradually pre- 
pared and thus when the famine became very severe, and large special 
works were, needed, there was no difficulty in deciding on what | 
should be first commenced in nearly every part of North Arcot, - 
During the famine nearly all the works entered in that list were 
carried out. The Collector and the chief Department Public Works 
official of every district should be held jointly responsible for seeing 
that all steps are taken to carry out efficiently relief opéra; 
tions through their respective subordinates. = —— P. 
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ግ 
The first measure should be to open Local, Municipal, and Provincial 
* works to any amount of labor, paying enough to afford the laborer 
and, say, one child sufficient food. There should be no tests except 
the test that the ordinary task is to be performed, and the subsistence 
wage. Small works should be established in addition near places 
where there is distress, especially towns, and where there aré no 
ordinary works, for the great danger at this stage is that the reluc- 
tance of the people to go far from their homes or engage in unusual 
work will induce them to starve till they cease to be able-bodied, 
It follows that large numbers should not be collected in one place. 
The works should be under the Department of Public Works as far 
as work goes, for they have an experience in organising gangs and 
exacting work which other officials have not got, and this is as true 
at the beginning as during the height of a famine. Payment, too, 
. may be left in their hands at this stage. Want of supervision is 
always felt when emergencies of this kind occur, and there will be 
many of the works Ste in my opinion, must be numerous and 
scattered) for which Department of Public Works agency will not 
be available. These must perforce be entrusted to other agency. 
The questions as to how the Public Works Otticers should communi- 
cate with the District Officers, choose works, &., seem to me to 
be of importance only at a later stage. 
Under the Madras organisation the responsibility that all needful 
steps are taken must necessarily rest with the Collector. 


Mr, Lee-Warner. 

There are some traditions in the system of the Public Works 
Department which require eradication, One is that coolies ought to 
be got to work for less wage in times of approaching distress than 
in ordinary times. The fallacy of this is obvious; as in times of 
high prices everywhere prevailing the wage buys less food. If the 
normal rates are raised, as they ought to be, a large class of persons 
will be enabled to continue supporting themselves and their families, 
who otherwise, it may be only a few week’s later, will come upon 
the hands of Government as applicants for gratuitous relief in an 
exhausted state, and unfit to work. The time when distress begins 
to appear in the second year of a bad series of seasons is just 
when all the ordinary road repairs and other work in the district is 
or ought to be in full vigour. In April, May, and June of this 
year there was much distress among the poorer classes ; and large 
amounts for the repair of the roads had been sanctioned by the Local 
Fund Board. Notwithstanding this no work was done, the excuse 
finally given by the Publio Works Officers being the want of water, 
It is obvious that if the rates of wage had been fairly raised in 
proportion to the unusual high price of food, and if weekly er 
biweekly payments had been promised to the men, any amount of labor 
was available. The whole arguments for or against leaving the 
supervision of Civil Agency works under the Publie Works Depart- 
ment turns on their system of payments, and their predilection for 
contract work. Contractors cannot afford to accept work from every 
one who applies for it. They keep under their control a set of 

- laborers over whom they have an influence, and with whom they 
make private arrangements what they will receive, ፲ have even 
heard of Taluk Overseers keeping such gangs under their private 
control. These men therefore have an interest in not taking on 

rs to the work, who are likely to demand punctual ያና 
‘ of the full rates. Therefore I think that at the first stages of distress | 
all ordinary works in progress under the Department of Public | 
Works should be thrown open to all classes of people, which can — 
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Works Department Staff of measurers and paymasters so that the 
coolies may get their wage regularly, and the District Engineer should 
become as it were the Famine Assistant of the District Officer. 


I would employ applicants for relief at first on the ——— 
in progress under the Department of Public Works and on Munici- - 
pal works as far 88 practicable. 80 long 88 laborers could be 
profitably employed on such works, I would demand no tests. When 
sûch works showed signs of being exhausted, it would then be time 
enough to open special relief works and adopt the tests. Such 
works should, in my opinion, be as large as practicable and entirel 
under Department Public Works supervision ; but no contract wor 
should be allowed, except under special, circumstances. So far as 
my own experience goes the work done under Civil Agency has been 
both poor and costly. The Civil Officers, such as Tahsildars and 
Revenue Inspectors, lack the professional knowledge requisite for 
the proper superintendence of such works. A sharp unscrupulous 
Overseer with a slight smattering of technical knowledge’ has an 
ordinary Revenue Officer almost at his mercy. I would prefer larger 
works to smaller ones chiefly for the reasons that it is almost impos- 
sible to properly supervise the operations going on at a number of 
small and scattered works. Small works moreover will generally be 
in the immediate vicinity of the laborers’ homes, and thus the 
distance test is lost. Moreover, small works require the constant 
changing of coolies from one work to another, which is objectionable. 
I would leave it-to the Collector and Divisional Officers to select 
the works in consultation with the District Engineer. If the 
responsibility that all needful steps are taken by all branches of the 
public service is to rest on one head, then the Collector of the 
District must be the one; but I should be inclined to divide the 
responsibility between the Collector, the Divisional Officers (in their 
respective divisions), and the District Engineer. 


But at the commencement of distress people would not in 
general be in a bad physical condition, it requires months of want 
and starvation to reduce them to any great extent’; I would not 
therefore carry on the works on famine principles, but with one 
exception on mercantile principles. Government would become a 
larger employer of labor, but that labor should be employed in as 
economical a manner as possible, and on useful works; contractors 
might be employed if necessary, the piece-work system permitted 
as usual, and the ordinary market rate of wages given. 

In making a selection among the useful works those should be 
chosen even though more costly which on account of the large 
amount of unskilled labor required would give work to 
numbers, This, so far as it involved a choosing of the most expensive 
of two equally useful works, would be a departure from mercantile 
principles, but under the circumstances it would, I think, be 
advisable as a larger number of scattered works would be more difficult 
to supervise than a few large ones, The Collector of the District 
should, in consultation with the District Engineer, decide as to the 
number or kind of works to be commenced with reference to their 
usefulness and the numbers of people they would be likely to employ. 
The responsibility of selecting works and finding sufficient works 
would rest with the Collector; the responsibility of proper execu- 
tion with the Department of Public Works. : 
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Mr. Martin. 
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Acting upon these principles the ordinary budgeted works would 
be carried on in the usual manner, no more labor being employed 
upon them than was required to execute them properly according 
to the budget; and these works being in general few in number, it 
would probably be always necessary to start special works. 

It would much conduce to meeting distress rapidly, if for every 
district a list of works was prepared on regular sanctioned estimates 
which might be commenced as occasion required, and when the work 
was a road the land should be taken up at once and the line clearly 
marked out by boundary stones or mounds to prevent the encroach- 
ment of cultivation and also to prevent the delay that would occur 
if at the critical time the line had to be marked out with the help of 
a map. ` 
"d for the kind of works to be undertaken that would depend, in 
a great measure, on the wants of the district ; sometimes would 


' be most required, but very generally labor vean be usefully 


employed in the execution or repair of irrigation works. But what- 
ever the nature of the work, its execution should, I think, certainly 
be left to the Department of Public Works. If it is not to be carried 
out on famine principle, it is obvious that supervision by profes- 
sional men would best ensure economy and good execution. 

Itis of great importanee that, in these times of distress, there 
should be free communication between Collectors of adjacent 
distriets in order to ascertain the state of the labor-market in each, 
orit might happen that, when in one place the demand for labor 
exceeded the supply in an adjacent place, Government might be 
going to great expense to supplement a slack demand. en it 
was found that there was a demand within a reasonable distance, the 
fact should be widely made known in the parts where the demand 
was slack, and would have to be taken into consideration in starting 
new works. 


He should get a work placed at his disposal in the centre of the 
distressed tract, and give notice that labor at a stated task, which 
should at first be the full amount required from ordinary laborers, 
will be available for those who require it at the district rates of wages, 
The only test, I think, that should be applied at this stage is the task 
test. If, therefore, no work was going on in the distressed locality, 
I would open one special work at first to see whether there was a 
demand for the labor. "When it appeared certain that the people 
were coming freely to work, I would open two other works and begin 
to apply the distance test. I prefer to collect the applicants in large 
numbers in a few localities, because supervision and discipline is 
possible, while over many small scattered works both are impossible. 

I should certainly prefer to place works at this stage under the 
Civil Department, because the Civil Officers will have had the idea 
of approaching distress and of'what will be required to relieve it more 
distinctly before their minds for some time, and will, therefore, be more 
alive to the necessity for speedy action. There can also be no 
difficulty in getting Department of Public Works subordinates to work 
under Civil Officers, whereas some Civil subordinates being Magis- 
trates and Revenue Officers are not so conveniently placed under 
orders. There is also the inconvenience of temporarily transferring 
the management of the preliminary relief measures to the D 
ment of Public Works, andjmuch correspondence must result. The 
strongest reason of all, I think, is that a Civil Officer in charge of 


works will more surely become acquainted with the spread or decline 


of distress, and will be better able to calculate the time at which 
17 
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Mr. Martin—continued. 


Mr. Soobien. 


Mr. Jones. 


ether these measures for which Civil Officers are u sually responsible 
should be taken, or relief measures become unnecessary. When 
distress is certain to increase to severity, then I think that the 
Department of Public Works should be called in and take the works 
from the Civil Officers. I would place them in communication with 
the district officers through a Commissioner to whom both they and 
the Civil Officers should be subordinate, and to whom reference may : 
be made on points of dispute. 

I would place the responsibility of seeing that all needful steps are 
taken for relief on such a Commissioner and not on any of the 
district officers. Such a Commissioner should be an officer of 
standing and experience in famine administration, and should 
personally visit the district to see whether the estimate of distress is 
accurate, and whether the works are being properly organised. 


* 


In opening special works I would advocate the employment of the 
applieants in smaller bodies at many places in the distressed region 
and in the vicinity of their homes—firstly, because supervision in this 
case can be more effective than where large numbers are congregated 
in a few localities ; secondly, epidemics which generally break out 
when large numbers are collected in one place are comparatively rare 
with small bodies of men,—an advantage which is by no means slight ; 
thirdly, no expenditure need be incurred on hutting the laborers or 
on making special conservancy or sanitary arrangements. 

In my opinion, such works may be best placed under civil 
supervision. The question whether the Public Works Department 
or the Civil supervision is the best is a somewhat difficult and 
delieate one to decide; but, on the whole, for various reasons I am 
of opinion that the latter is the best suited for such works. In the 
first place, Civil Officers from the nature of their duties are daily 
brought in contact with people, and have tact in managing bodies of 
people which may,be wanting in Department of Public Works Officers. 
Again, Civil Officers with whom the people have daily to deal with 
can exact discipline and obedience to their orders much more readily 
than Department of Publie Works men. Further, the people whose 
grievances are ordinarily redressed by Civil Officers will more freely 
lay their grievances before Civil than before Department of Publie 
Works Officers. And, lastly, though not least, as far as I am 
aware, the Departmen t of Public Works supervision of worksin this 
district has not found favor with the people, and is besides more 
costly and not necessarily required in ordinary earth-works, which, in 
my opinion, ought to form the main relief-works. 

Except in matters in connection with the execution of the works 
which are of a professional and technical character the Department 
of Publie Works Officers should be subordinate to Civil Officers. 

The selection of works should be made in consultation with Civil 
Officers, for they are the best judges to decide where distress is and 
where works are wanted most. The duty of seeing that all needful 
steps are taken by all branches of the publie service concerned should, 
in my opinion, rest with the highest Revenue Officer of the district, 
viz., the Collector. 


Where the distress is temporary and not indicative of approaching — — 


famine, I think that applicants should be fast employed on the 
ordinary works in progress under supervision of the Publie Works 
Department ‘Officers, or Engineer Officers of Municipalities. A 
certificate from Civil Revenue Officers that the applicant is in 
distress should be the only qualification for admission. If the . 
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Mr. Jones—continued. 
. distress is 80 general as to throw 100 large a number of applieants 
for relief on the ordinary works, then special worksshould be opened, 
in my opinion. ፲ከ686 special works I consider ought to be so 
arranged in the distressed region as to afford employment for people 
in the vicinity of their homes. Where possible 1 would have these 
works under the supervision of Publie Works Officers aided by Civil 
Officers. For quality and quantity of work turned out in return for 
the expenditure of public money no doubt the professional officers 
of the Department of Public Works would be most useful, and 
therefore I would enlist their supervision; but they have not the 
means of knowing the real circumstances of the rural population as 
affected by the season; they have very little contact with the ryot 
in his inner life, and consequently cannot he expected to sympathise ` 
with him to the same extent as officers of the Civil (Revenue) 
Department, whose work brings them into intimate relations with 
the ryot in every condition of his inner life, and therefore are best 
qualified to know the objects entitled to relief, and to suggest 
measures for effectual relief being afforded to them. I would, 
therefore, secure the co-operation in, each relief-work of the local 
Revenue Officers. Apart from considerations of distance, regarding 
which I have already spoken, I am of opinion that the works 
selected should be simple, such as-to employ largely unskilled labor, 
and should be such as would be of some permanent advantage to the 
country and the neighbourhood, more especially, e.g., improvement 
of existing irrigation resources or creation of new ones, excavating 
ponds, or making bandy tracks to villages from main lines of road or 
other important villages. The Collector, it appears to me, is pointed 
out as the officer on whom should rest the responsibility in the 
district of seeing that all needful steps are taken, in matters of 
relief, by all branches of the public service concerned. 


Mr. Seetharamiah. . 

When the distress is believed to be temporary, the district officers 
should give employment to all the distressed poor that apply for it. 
Of course, the applicants must be first employed, as far በክ practicable, 
on the ordinary works in progress. If the number of applicants 
becomes greater than the ordinary works can afford to give 
employment, special works willhave to be opened in convenient 
places within easy access from their homes. The works should be 
so arranged as to give employment to laborers in smaller bodies at 
many placesin the distressed region and in the vicinity of their 
homes ; for this would be more economical and better secure the 
object of Government in protecting the helpless people and the - 
public finance. The only tests under which applicants should be 
admitted are the wage and labor tests; the work to be performed 
being not less than ordinary field-labor, and the wages being always 
within the local rates for such labor. The works should, in my . 
opinion, be placed under Civil supervision, and the reasons in favor 
of it are as follows:— ' 

A Revenue Officer entrusted with famine works in a taluk under 
his charge— 

(1st) Knows the different localities of his taluk better than the officer of 

another Department ; 

(2nd) Knows the ins and outs of the people ; 

(8rd) Can easily distinguish the rich ኤጤ the poor, or at least has got 

the better means óf doing it ; | 

(4th) Is more intimate with the people and commands more influence ; - 

(5th) ` Has under his immediate control the numerous village officers who 

Pique Me m useful for rendering all the required assistance in 
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(6th) Hasso many connections with the people that he must necessarily 
have more feelings for them ; and, 
(7th) He, as the officer collecting land-revenue, must naturally have 
greater interest in their welfare. Ei 


With these advantages, which Civil Officers have over the Depart- 
ment of Public Works the former, I think, can better conduct relief 
operations than the latter at the early stage of the distress. When, 
after a few months’ trial, the distress is found likely to increase and 
last long, large works of permanent utility requiring professional 
supervision and taking a longer time to complete, will have to be 
started under the Department of Publie Works agency. It is assumed 
in the question that the selection of works is to be made by the 
Department of Public Works. It would be the interest of the Revenue 
Officer of the district to find out works, and the usefulness and neces- 
sity of any work being matters within his knowledge, the works 
should be selected by him; but the feasibility of the work in an. 
engineering point of view, should be decided by the superior officer 
of the Department of Public Works, both officers placing themselves 
in mutual communication with each other. In the selection of works 
it should be borne in mind that they are such as would give employ- 
ment to all the distressed population of the different sexes and ages, 
and as would permanently improve the resources of the district ; 
that is to say, the existing irrigation works should be improved ; 
fresh anicuts and channels and tanks constructed where necessary 
and advantageous. Village roads which would facilitate and increase 
traffic should be improved and fresh ones opened where necessary. 
Of course, the Collector of the distriet should be the officer responsible 
fer seeing that all needful steps are taken by all branches of the 
publie service concerned. ; 


The state of the Midnapore District (Bengal) in the spring of 
1874 and the cold season of 1874-75 was a case in point. The 
district officer’s object should be to afford occupation to the needy 
population in the slack season of the year. 11. has been assumed 
that the infirm poor and the habitual mendicants fare better in 
distress than the ordinary self-supporting laborer who gets a bare 
subsistence, till he is specially relieved. The former classes, then, 
may be left to their ordinary sources of support. Applicants for 
relief should be employed on ordinary work in progress under the 
Public Works Department, Municipalities, or the Local Funds. 
The test should be the exaetion of the ordinary amount of labor taken 
on the works paid for in 8 wage specially proportioned to provide 8 
small margin over a bare subsistence. 

But if weavers have to be relieved in this way a special rate of 
labor must be fixed. It should be low at first, and can be gradually 
raised. 

Meantime, it is assumed that a scheme of special works has been 
prepared, to be resorted to if need be, should the works above 
referred to no longer afford room. 


If a particular distressed class be particularly numerous, it is a 
good plan to have a work or a section of a work for that class alone. 
In Midnapore, I had one small road made entirely by weavers. In 
Adoni, the Wadda—or stone-mason—caste is numerous, and a member 
of it can ordinarily turn out from three to four times the amount of 
earth-work in a-day which an ordinary field-laborer can, When 
piece-work was first tried, the Waddas used to earn six, eight, and 
ten annas, while the other coolies attained a bare two annas. 
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ነ. As regards the centralisation of works and relief-laborers, as com- 
፲; pared with scattered works which are near the houses of the appli- 
Bees cants for relief, I understand that, as far as the question applies to 
5 me, financial considerations and considerations affecting the utility 
of the work are to be left out. The former plan is the severer test ; 
it is also the one in which supervision is easiest. It cannot be 
resorted to without entailing suffering, and filling relief-camps and 
hospitals. On it the laberers have to be hutted. They become of a 
ደ more permanent character. If they have come from a long distance 
.. they cling to the work till they know a sure or fairly sure prospect 
ur awaits them at their homes. 


Of the latter plan we had experience in Chumparun in 1874. It 1 
is the more liberal and the more merciful. With it resorted to, relief- | 
camps and hospitals were not required at all. In Chumpsrun I had 
none in my Famine Division. With fair supervision the tests of 

: admission can be made quite sufficiently rigorous. A great advantage 
ou attending it is the way in which, with the tests properly exacted, the 


people melt away when there is the least prospect of field-labor near 
. their houses. With it there is no wandering, no bands of famished 


people collected in the bazaars. It is much the more expensive, but 
with means sufficient and with useful work to be done, I should 
preter it. 

1 In Chumparun, in 1874, the people worked well throughout. 
The outturn of work under Civil supervision was as good or nearly 
as good as that under the Public Works Department. Iu Adoni the 
people worked badly throughout except on piece-work or on task-work 
when rendered easily manageable by plentiful and effective supervi- 

[ 8108. 


፡ Works should be placed, as far as possible, under the Public Works 
| Department. The brief arguments in favor of this course are that 
the officers of the department all understand the work, for which 
many Civil Officers have not the taste and fewer still the knowledge. 
The officers of the Public Works Department are the most fearless 
of exposure to the sun and the hardest workers at out-door employ- 
ment of any body of men with whom I am acquainted in India. No ` 
arguments on the other side occur to me, except the consideration 
ኒ that there is not employment in ordinary times for the number of 
Public Works Department Officers who are required in a famine, 


At the same time, their functions should be special, and apart from "s 
those of the Civil Officer; that is, they should have nothing to 
do with operations off or outside of their works, On large central 
| ` works they are best under the sole control of their own department, 
special rules being framed for the rates, the reception of pauper 

laborers, the exaction of special tests from special classes (weavers) 
or from persons in low condition in inefficient gangs, and the provi- 
sion in work-camps for children and sick laborers. For smaller works 
the Department of Public Works Officer is most useful when placed 
under the Civil Officer’s orders. 


In selecting works the Department of Publio Works Officers 
should be guided only by the probable utility and practicability of 
the work, combined with its efficacy in affording employment to a dt 

ቋ : number of laborers of all classes. The Civil Officer can best deal Ti) 
iy a with considerations affecting its site, its position regarding markets, ` 
SER ri distressed tracts, and so on. In the district on the district officer 
. should rest the responsibility for seeing that all needful steps aro 
taken by all branches of the public-service ooncorned. ‘i 
es 18 
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He should organise subscriptions and a Committee of ‘residents 
the principal towns to administer relief in the few cases in which 1 
may be necessary with or without Government help, which might 
if given, be equal to the subscription. Applicants for work should . 
be employed, as far as practicable, on the ordinary works in progress, | 
which might perhaps be supplemented by additional budget grants 
or by postponement of building estimates and substitution of 
earth-work. ; e 

I would use all of the three tests of distance, wage and labor in 
time of scarcity only, but certainly the second and third, and observe 
the result of paying less than usual rates. Special works would be 
required, if the ordinary were insufficient or ill-placed. 11 special 
works are required, they should be where they can be of most use 
hereafter, unless irrigation works, such as tank-repairs, are required at 
once, in which case they would be of more use in the way of »relief 
as being nearer the homes of the people. Special works would be 
the best in the scarcity preceding famine when it would be safe to 
apply the distanee test which it is not, in my opinion, safe to apply 
in the height of famine. The hitch is, that it is so difficult to be 
sure famine or only scarcity is impending; but the 10681 officers 
should know, and the state of the labor-market should tell them. 11 
is a question of degree whether small can be supervised as well as 
large. Large works are generally more useful; but there a PRY. 
many tanks which are utterly neglected. All works should " 
Civil supervision, with Department of Public Works Offi 
intending the professional part of the work. ፲ከ6 District 
should be the Collector's Assistant in that department and 
under his orders, as his professional adviser and assistant, 


During the whole of the famine I did not receive t 
assistance from any Department of Public Works Officer, exy 
Serjeant B., Department of Public Works, and two overse 
placed under my orders: and from March to September I 
vain to obtain estimates for repairs of the numerous ruined i 
works in the division. 


1 should mention an overseer did mark out the lines of a cam} 
a plan I had, and I have reckoned up all the assistance given. & 
ment should always be made by Civil Officers of a rank not bef 
Covenanted Assistant. The Collector and his professional ad 
and assistant in the Department of Public Works should select - 
works for relief ; and the responsibility in the district for seeing | 
all needful steps are taken by all branches ef the publie se 
corned should rest, of course, on the district officer. My atgume 
are deduced from experience. I do not believe in payments’ 
overseers or maistries, and used the services of the highest Revé 
Authorities for paying laborers. On several repeated occasions 
Tahsildar of the taluk on arriving at the place for payment on 
proper day found obstacles lay in his way from the absence of 
Department of Public Works Overseers or the petu i 
nominal rolls or other necessary papers. Again, well-to-do peopl — 
were kept on the works and emaciated people refused work. * 
was reported to be by order of the District Engineer. The overseerk 
should have been told to obey my orders implicitly. Tt is impossible} 
to prevent friction with an independent Department of Public Works ነቲ 
and Goverament interests are much sacrificed by their independdnee, 
and the useful supervision of the Collector of the distriet lost. Y 
is the case in ordinary times. In times of famine it becomes m 
worse. The main object of having the works is relief, and this |. 
best be attended to by the Civil Officer. All purely professi 
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ntinued. # : : 

matters, and these only would lie naturally out of the sphere of the 
Civil Officer; but he should be able to tell at once, without circum- 
locutionary correspondence, what work the laborers on such and such 
8 work are doing. 

It is necessary to know at once without circumlocution how many 
of the eoolies sent with nominal rolls to works are actually taken on 
there. I discharged from a camp and sent to work on a Monday 
196 persons, of whom on the Thursday I found only 152 working. 
Again, on à Wednesday 88 persons were discharged from camp and 
sent to work, of whom only 42 were entertained. The distance was 
only three miles. The relief officer should be able to tell without 
delay what work the coolics on such and such a work are doing and 
their number; whereas under the present system, after much circum- 
locution, be would be told it was no business of his. Thad reason to 


inquire of the District Engineer what were the rates ordinarily in 


vogue in the district. It was necessary for me to know. An inquiry 
like this had to be conducted through the Collector who was in one 
part of the district, while the Engineer was in another. I was in- 
formed by the District Engineer that 1 must not correspond with him 
by memorandum, and afterwards that I must eorrespond through the 
Collector. 1 sent a batch of coolies with nominal rolls to an over- 
seer; whether the coolies were refused as the talyari reported or not 
I am not sure; but the overseer wrote to the Deputy Tahsildar that 
he had had no intimation from his superior officer of my appointment 
as Special Famine Officer (as I had signed myself); and requested 
that, in future, the Deputy Tahsildar would always himself send a 
yadast with any coolies sent by me! As to oufturn of work, I had 
one road in Pulivendala Taluk that was made cheaper than the 
Department of Public Works estimate. Every thing depends on 
individual character, not on departments. The District Engineer, 
Bellary, on the 15th June 1878, writes, the coolies on the Civil 
Agency work are only doing 20 per cent. of the work according to 
estimate rates, and somewhat less on another road; and that if num- 
bers should increase considerably, he might not be able to get even 
as good an outturn as one-fifth. This was in June 1878, when the 
pressure was nothing to the pressure of 1877. Of course, I do not 
mean 1 got as much as full rates on every work: far from it. And 


I would certainly have the best agency procurable, but all should be | 


under the Civil Officer in every thing except purely professional 
matters. 1 asked for a man of the acquirements aud stamp of a 
District Engineer for each of my three taluks, and if my request 
could have been granted, it would have been well. They should 
have been directly under my orders. 


If the district officer thought the distress to be only temporary, 
the best thing would be to open up petty relief-works near the most 
distressed places. Such works as metal collection and repair of 
village-tanks, &c., are, I think, the most suitable ; because they will 
give employment to all, and, no matter whether they are suddenly 
stopped, no loss can accrue to Government, for, in the first i 


we have our metal collected, which is always useful for the D : i 
ment of Publie Works, and, in the second, the village-tank is rendered ' 
more or less useful as a storage of water in Gases of temporary ` 


drought. 

I do not think it advisable that the first applicants for relief should 
be employed under the Department of Public Works, because under 
viii sit hard* task-work is generally exacted, the applicants 
are from the fields and villages, are consequently unaccustomed 
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to, and unable to perform it, and confusion would arise. | 
applicants might be employed under the Municipality (see 
Question 9). 

The only tests I would advise would be wage and labor 
a fair day's work for a fixed wage to be determined on by 
authority. 

At an early stage of distress, it would be better to gr 
employment in many places near the vicinity, say a distanee | 
miles of their homes ; because should the distress suddenly st 
will be able to return to their houses and renew their occupa 
whereas if the works are few and far between, it must necessitate s 
abandonment of their homes, which would either have gone to | 
or be occupied by some others. When they return, they would 
become beggars and a burden to themselves and their neighbours. | 

These special works at the beginning of distress had much better 
be under the care of the Civil Agency. If the selected work be. 
one requiring professional skill, the Department of Publie Works 
might be the Executive Agency under the general supervision of the - 
Civil Authority. . 

My reason for preferring the Civil Agency is because they are 
better judges of the condition and wants of people; they hayejmore 
means at their hands for regularly paying the coolies (there as too. 
much machinery in the Department of Publie Works for 
regular payments); and they are looked upon by the peoy 
task-masters, but as relievers of distress, &c. 

The Depurtment of Public Works are accustomed to ha 
this, I think, inadvisable when distress is likely to be tem; 
it takes some time to inure a man who has been all his life ፻ 
to the plongh to handle a pick-axe and mamooty. By ford 
at first to full task, as the Department of Public Works 
for their own credit, we weaken or drive away the peop 
distress is temporary and make them wanderers. 


As I have said before, unless the work be one requirin 
professional skill, it had better be under the Civil Agency 
however, it does require engineering skill, then a Departmé 
Public Works Officer might be selected to superintend the 
under the orders of the Civil Authority, whose business would W - 
take and reject coolies, to pay them for work done with his own ሺ L5 
masters ; in faet, be controlling officer. i 


I think to each taluk there should be a Civil Officer, with pw ret 
authority in the taluk. A certain sum might be put at his di spor 
for expenditure j that taluk, which he should spend at ከ ie 
discretion, subject to the general control of the Collector; ff? 
is no doubt an officer on the spot and always moving about amor} 
the villages is better acquainted with the state of things than one ና 
headquarters, and er, be a better judge as to the necessity 
otherwise of distributing money in one place or another or of open 
up works here or there, for temporary distress is very often confined 
perhaps to half of a taluk or even to a few villages, &c. The Collee-]- 
tor, of course, should be responsible for his district ; but I think each 
taluk should have its own Civil Officer, with full discretionary powers. 
Temporary distress would then be more effectually dealt with 
with more economy. ors 

If Department of Public Works Officers are to select works, 
should endeavour to do so, frsi, by selecting the work as 
possible in a central place that is easily accessible to the d 
villages ; second, the work should be one that could be 
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ordinary coolies, such as tank-work, railway embankment, metal 
collection, &e. ; third, that the work, if suddenly stopped, could be 
resumed without any material loss; and, fourth, that the work be 
one of utility and likely to be of permanent use. 


In such case, it would be hardly necessary to open gratuitous relief 
in any form; but applicants, if not in great number, might be employed 
on existing road or other suitable earth-works under the Public Works 
Department or Municipalities, under the test of exacting full work 
for an ordinary day's wage, or less according to deficiency of work 
if works be at a suitable distance, resorting to the distance test in 
addition. Special works at this stage might be opened when numbers 
of applicants are great and obviously too much for the existing Public 
Works or Municipal establishments to look after, and the condition of 
the applicants indicate weakness and inability to work with the 
professional gangs; these might be advantageously employed near 
the villages, repairing or constructing village roads (the want of which 
is greatly felt) and might be under Civil supervision if sufficient 
professional officers were not available, the task being exacted 
according to their abilities. Such non-professionals, if they be other 
than agricultural laborers, would seriously hinder important works of 
the Public Works Department or Municipalities, whereas, if separa: 
work might be adapted to them better. As it would be out of the 
question for every village to have works, one work might be estab- 
lished for a group of five or six villages. Those drafted to Public 
Works Department, the officers of the latter might employ on earth- 
work of some description capable of being performed by all able-bodied 


' persons—on the works already under execution. This suggestion is 


only, assuming there is temporary distress but no apprehension of 
approaching famine when separate relief-works might with more 
advantage be specially organised under the Public Works Department 
altogether with an additional staff for the large numbers that might  - 

be expected. - 


There would be no necessity for the application of any test to a 
voluntary applicant for work ; the great difficulty at first was to get 
them to work. 

I think that the distressed people should be employbd in small 
bodies near their homes, but this would, of course, cause extra work 
and more supervision on the part of the Publie Works Department. 
All works should be under the supervision of the Public Works : 
Department. District officers have not time to give any thing but the ኤ 
most cursory attention to a number of Civil Agency works in their b 
range; the keeping of the rolls and the payment of the laborers must, 
therefore, be in the hands of the subordinate native officials, and there 
is no end to the peeulation which ensues. l 

As a rule, I look upon the money spent on Civil Agency works 
during famine relief as utterly thrown away. . E 

If no professional works of any great extent are deemed DN 
in a district, the Collector is the best judge of what roads, tank- 
repairs, &e., are required, and the Public Works Department Officers | 
should be guided in their selection of work by him. The responsible - 
persons in a district are the Collector and the District Engineer. — 









Should the district officer suppose the distress to be but temporary, 
he should consult the District Engineer and apply to Government for 
funds to open some work, carefully avoiding giving it the name of a 
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relief-work, and let the work be carried on as any other local work 
under Department of Publie Works supervision. 

If as the season advances the distress increases special work must 
be opened under Department of Public Works supervision as alluded 
to in Section 1, Chapter II. 

The responsibility should rest with the Collector of the district for 
seeing that all branches of the publie service carry out the necessary 
steps to allay distress in times of famine. 


As regards applicants for employment on the special works referred 
to in this question, I consider the collecting of a comparatively large 
number of people and giving them work in a few localities is the best 
arrangement, provision being made by small village works in the 
vieinity of their homes for those of the destitute poor unable to go 
to a distance from their villages orto do much work. For the larger 
works the supervision of the Publie Works Department would 
probably be necessary, Civil supervision being sufficient for the ` 
village works referred to. 


(a.) The locality of the ordinary werks in progress shóuld be 
widely made known; payments on them should 
we Kan, "wa De made at least three times a week so as to meet, 
relict measures should 88 far as possible, the wants of the classes men- 
ዋቄ በው tioned in paragraph II. A staff should be 
organised for the prosecution of special works, so as to afford 
employment immediately an abnormal pressure arose on ordinary 
works in progress; and, if local traders were keeping up fictitious 
prices by combination, I should import grain from places where it 
was more abundant and selling at a cheaper rate; and thus lower 
prices by selling to the coolies grain brought by myself; because to 
increase the rate ef wage to meet unnecessarily high prices of food 
is simply to throw money into the hands of the traders at the public 
expense; and the water-supply should be most carefully watched 
and maintained by cleaning out old or sinking new wells on petty 
contracts, 


Early applicants for 1 1 
Pena Rn mcer (5.) As long as the ordinary works in progress 
vi 


ed for on ordinary sufficed to meet the demand, I should leave them 
works in progress and in statu quo. 


under what agency. 

(c.) I would apply no further test than the simple request for 

Under what tests Employment on task or piece-works ; it may be 
applioante to be admit- assumed as a fact that the agricultural and urban 

population are only driven by necessity to abandon 

their usual avocations and their homes to seek employment on a 
Government work on which an outturn equivalent with the wage is 
demanded. 

(d.) Immediately ordinary works in progress cannot meet the 

Under what circum. demand for employment, but all the workin 
stances aro special works plans, specifications, and estimates conn 
ባኮች with such works should be prepared and kept 
ready for this emergency, because, when the pressure of famine 
begins to act, the effect is awfully rapid; in a few days hundreds 
become thousands, and before labor can be supplied to those seeking 
it, they become physically incapable, and then the demoralisation of 
the laboring classes sets in with a force which cannot be subsequently 
stemmed ; this could be prevented by having the plans and estimates 
of special works for every taluk prepared beforehand and kept in the 
Collector’s Office to be taken up on an emergency, and, if the 
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necessary augmentation of staff for supervision of them was made 
as soon as there was indication of an abnormal pressure on ordinary 
works, there would be no delay in opening them. The absence of 
PES cana: was the chief cause of the disorganisation in my 
uk. ` 
(e.) I would divide the affected taluks into circles having a radius 
of ten miles, and in the centre of each I would 
ከ1888) of special have a special work of Class I, so as to avoid 
the collection of coolies in unwieldy masses ; the 
results of so doing have been shown to be imperfect supervision, 
delay in measurements, and consequent irregularity in payment of 
wages ; sickness resultant on insufficient or over-crowded accommoda- 
tion and scanty supply of water; death caused by want of medical 
treatment; epidemic disease generated by imperfect sanitation ; for, 
however good the sanitary scheme may fa the attempt to obtuin a 


* voluntary submission to its rules from a mass of undisciplined people j 
whose habits are filthy will prove futile, and a compulsory observance 1 
of them will necessitate so large a cost on the sanitary staff that it 1 


would be very disproportionate from the result obtained and from 
the sum paid as wages to the coolies for whois it has been formed. | 
Moreover, this question involves that of the distance test which is 
diseussed in Chapter 111. 
(f) At the same time, I would strongly oppose the opening of ; 
numerous petty works under Civil Agency— Pa 
nor merous potty works such as were styled “ village-site improvements, 
eradication of prickly-pear ;"—at all events, till 
all other special works were exhausted; because they can neither bo 
efficiently supervised on account of their number, nor can they 
permanently supply the amount of relief required during a season of 
distress; moreover, they utterly unfit the ryot for employment on 
special works of a legitimate character, for, when he has been morally 
demoralised and physically weakened by being paid a bare subsis- 
tence for the eradication of prickly-pear at his doorway or for 
digging a hole in his village pond, it is impossible to get him away 
from his village to do fair work on increased pay. : í 
I would divide special works into two classes. The first would 4 
include road construction and all irrigation works; in every circle 5 
I would have one work of this class which I would style Class I. 
The second would comprise repair of existing roads, collection and 
breakage of metal on them and on roads under Class I, which I 
should style Class 11, and I would not require laborers to come to 
works of this class from a distance greater than three miles, 


To Class I, I should attach— 
Men and married women up to forty-five years. 
Unmarried women from twenty to forty-five years, 
Lads and girls from twelve to fifteen years. 


Marriageable girls between fifteen and twenty and children over x 
ten years would be attached to this class if accompanied by their o 

nts or near relatives ; and, if marriageable girls though unpro- 
tected, desired admission to it, I should not refuse them, I should 
not separate a husband from a sick wife or vice versd, nor a parent 
froma sick child; in such cases I should temporarily employ the 
able-bodied relative on Class IT. 

To Class 11, I should relegate adults between forty-five and fiffy- 
five years, nursing mothers, and women in advanced stages ቀጅ 
naney, marriageable girls between fifteen and twenty, and children | 
between ten and twelve years if they had not an adult relative in .. 
Class I whom they desired to accompany, Cr 
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The persons attached to these classes should be able to do seventy- 
five per cent. of the ordinary outturn of an able-bodied laborer of 
each class. I am strongly opposed to the employment of ehildren 
under ten years of age, and would as strongly advocate the gratuitous 
supply of cooked food to all below ten years who are eligible for 
relief, either in their village kitchen or in the camp attached*to the 
work on which their parents were employed ; the former plan is the 
best for many reasons; the cost of so doing very slightly exceeds 
that of employing them, but the results of the two systems are very 
different. Children of this tender age, if worked all day for a con- 
tinuance, become prematurely old and do not thrive on any amount 
of food ; they want less work and more play; during the famine, 
children over seven years were compelled to earn their bread by working 
from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. ; very few children of this age could stand this 
exertion even for a few days, and I did not carry out this order in 
consequence of the injurious effect it woulll have had on the “ rising 
generation.” 


(ይያ) Under Civil supervision, as far as classification of laborers, 

issue of pay, sanitary and medical arrangements, 

Under what ageney supply of food, and the general welfare ef the 
should special works be ል n 

prosecuted. laborers and their children are concerned. The 

interference of the Publie Works Department 

should be confined to matters purely professional and to measure- 


ments of work done (see Paragraph XVII b, Chapter ITI, Section I). 


(h.) In stating my reasons for placing the unprofessional branch 
T of the administration of relief-works under the 
መ. in favor Civil Agency, I must premise that my remarks 
apply only to my own taluk, and are the result 
of my limited experience ; and that I only desire to comment on a 
system as it presented itself to me, not on individual officers of the 
Public Works Department. 11 18 true that this department did not 
take any active part in relief operations in my taluk till September 
1877, but in March 1878 it was unable to make regular payments, 
and coolies were starving on some works because wages were in 
arrears as much as three weeks. 


Generally speaking, I consider that the welfare of the relief coolies 
and their families was held a secondary object to the attainment of 
professional interests and the maintenance of departmental routine ; 
nor, if this be the fact, is it one to create surprise, because the 
European Officers of the Public Works Department are never brought 
into direct contact with the coolies employed on their works ; they 
deal with contractors through their overseer and make only large 
payments on carefully-checked completion certificates ; they are not 
as a body conversant with the language, feelings or capabilities of 
the coolies, and the professional habits and training acquired by 
them under a systematic discipline cannot be broken through without 
a total disorganisation of the department; and my experience goes to 
show that the department is not naturally constituted to act as a 
relief agency, and that it is not sufficiently elastic to become so with 
sufficient rapidity, or that its offieers, high and low alike, never 
realised the fact that the primary object of a relief-work is to save life, 
and not to sacrifice it to the maintenance of departmental rules and 
systems of accounts. 


(i.) I would leave the selection and time of commencement of 
special works, previously sanctioned for an emergency, to be deter- 
mined by the Collector of the district, who should intimate his wishes 
on these points to the District Engineer in sufficient anticipation of. 
their being actually required, to allow of that officer making his. 
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Mr. Baudry. 


Mr. Nordmann. 


departmental arrangements for supervision’ of professional details and 
for securing regular measurement of the tasks performed by the 
gangs. 
(&.) By the District Engineer subject to the condition of- distance 
. mentioned in Sections e, /, of this paragraph, and 
be nary O On a request from the Collector, he should be 
E" empowered to extend those or open others in 
anticipation of sanction, supposing the necessity arose for providing 
more labor than was originally estimated as requisite. 
(ሩ) On the Collector and the District Engineer; the former would 
be responsible for all relief details, the latter 
de the simply for the correct prosecution of the work 
prosecuting relief-works, aud submission of measurements. Payment of 
wages on pay sheets passed by the Public Works 
Department shculd be made by the Civil agency. 


The wages on these works should be lower than in ordinary times, 
and all those willing to work under this red@ced scale should be 
deemed a sufficient test. 

If the markets are well supplied and distress exists, it is a sign of 
want of money ; and it is perceived that no pawning and disposing 
of property goes on, it is a sign of scarcity of food-grains or real 
famine. 


If there is reason to believe that the distress is to be only tempo- 
rary, and not indicative of approaching famine, it will be sufficient 
to employ all applicants for labor, as far as practicable, on the ordi- 
nary works in progress, and mainly under agents of the Publie Works 

Department. The chief /es/ required for the 

mide required forad- admission of applicants under these circumstances 

is the fact of their application, which shows their 

willingness to work and their need of earning a livelihood: next 

comes the ¢ask, which should be rigidly enforced in the case of all 
able-bodied people. 

Special works need not be opened till numbers on ordinary works 

Paw PREN become inconveniently large. Such special works 

Deci may be best arranged so that, as far as practica- 

ble, each work forms the central and gathering point for the labor of 

8 region, with a radius of 10 to 15 miles, or an ordinary day's march. 

Thus one special work would afford relief to a tract of country 

measuring 400 to 800 square miles. This arrangement specially 
applies to works confined to one spot, like tanks for instance. 

In the case of channels and roads the labor can be obtained from 
both sides, likewise to a distance of a day's march. Therefore, a 
channel or road, 50 miles in length, should yield employment to the 
population of a strip of country, say 50x 25 or 1,250 square miles. 

The Government cannot undertake to provide work for people in 

the vicinity of their homes, because the people's 
provided," * t be homes are scattered all over the country, and work 
to be useful 18 {mostly required in certain definite 
localities. The work cannot, as a rule, be taken to the people, but 
the people must come to the work ; and their doing so is one of the 


tests of their fitness for admission to relief-works. To employ small - 


bodies of people at many places requires a staff of supervising and 

ying agency which is not generally available. Labo 

be concentrated at a few localities. # 
20 


r must then "25 
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Mr. Wordmann—continued. 


Captain Morris. 


All works of consequence should be ‘seed under the Public 

Professional works to Works Department. Civil officers can supervise 
be supervised by Engi- such minor works, requiring no professional 
ሜ knowledge, as may be necessary in connection 
with the relief-camps, village-relief, municipal arrangements, 656. 

The obvious reason for placing Public Works officers in charge of 
professional works is that they are prima facie the only suitable 
persons to satisfactorily supervise work belonging to their special 
métier. In like manner, as a judge is put in charge of a court of 
justice, and a military man in charge of soldiers, a blacksmith in 
charge of a forge, &c., so an Engineer ought naturally to be placed 
in charge of Engineering works, where a civilian would be palpably 
out of his place, and would still require an Engineer at his elbow to 
coach him. 

Ne sutor ultra erepidam. 

In all matters where an understanding has to ከ6 arrived at between 

Communication be- Publie Works officers and Civil authorities, coni- 
tween Engineers and munication between the two sets of officers should 
€ be direct, by personal intereourse or cotrenpona- 
ence, or both, according as circumstances may dictate. 

As regards the selection of works for relief, the መ should 

be guided, amongst others, by this consideration, 

reelection of works for that one of the chief objects is to provide ample 

work for unskilled hands at a definite spot, or 

within a certain moderate radius, or along a certain manageable 

length. Thus, tanks or reservoirs, great embankments, or large 

excavations, channels or roads, are the most appropriate works on 
which to concentrate labor. 

The kinds of work most suitable for unskilled labor are excavating, 
carrying and spreading carth and gravel; collecting, breaking, 
spreading and rolling metal, &c. 

I think, the responsibility for seeing that all needful steps are 

Responsibility for see- taken by all branches of the publie service con- 
ing that all departments cerned should rest on the local (district) heads 
NEW ቸት of departments themselves, each of whom should 
be held responsible for his own branch of the service; as no one 
officer of any department can be fairly held answerable for other 
departments which are not under his control. The distriet heads of 
departments are under the orders of corresponding heads in the 
Government Seeretariat, who again are under the immediate orders 
of the Famine Dictator, for the time being, £e, the head of the 
Provincial Government or his Famine Deputy ;—supposing the 
ordinary machinery of Government to have been temporarily super- 
— in view to the more prompt disposal of all matters — to 

e. 


On the approach of famine, distress will be certain to make itself 
felt in certain portions of a district, sooner than in others. In almost, 
every district there are one or two taluks in which the rain-fall is more 
scanty than in others, and which perhaps are insufficiently protected 
by works of irrigation. In these, as soon as distress shows itself, 
a few works might be opened, under the Public Works Department, 
sufficient to giv» employment to all seeking relief, for a short period, 
until it could be certainly ascertained whether the distress were only 
temporary, or whether a real famine were approaching. If possible, 
applicants for relief should be employed on ordinary works in 
progress; but if such do not exist in the locality selected for the 
commencement of relief operations, a few special works might be 
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opened. The repair of tanks would be themost suitable kind of work 
for the employment of famine labor,—at this stage at all events ; and 
as these exist almost every where, in every stage of disrepair, there 
would be no difficulty in selecting a few, of moderate size, sufficient 
to provide work for all those seeking relief. In order to avoid the 
cost of hutting, the selected works should be within easy reach of the 
principal villages, so that the laborers might walk to and from their 
work daily. 


As stated above, I consider that these works should be under the 
supervision of the Public Works Department; their professional 
knowledge will be necessary, even in such a simple work as the 
repair of a tank, to ensure the best results from the labor expended 
on the work. On thé Civil Department will devolve the task of 
looking after those who are incapable of work. The proportion of | 

. these is sure to increase at the later stages of distress, and the civil 
officers will have as much on their hands as they ean manage in | 
looking after them. As the severity of the distress increases, larger 
relief-works will have to be opened; these must necessarily be under | 
professional supervision, and it is most desirable that the same system 
should be pursued throughout, from the vezy commencement of 4 
distress. A transfer of the supervision from one department to 
another involves the loss of all the experience gained in the manage- 
ment of large numbers of famine laborers, during the earlier stages . 
of the famine; and such experience could not fail to be of much 
value. ‘There is another point worth consideration—the transfer of 
supervision, if made at all, would be at a time when the numbers on 
the works had assumed considerable proportion; the establishment 
employed by the Civil Officers would probably be drawn from their 
own department, and there would certainly be difficulties in the way 
of transferring them bodily to another department ; even were such. 
a transfer possible, it is certain that the same amount of zeal would 
not be shown by them, as when working unde» the eye of their own 
immediate superiors. The Public Works officers would, therefore, 
have to improvise all at once a considerable establishment of sub- 
ordinates, and this would be most difficult todo. The ordinary works 
of the year would be in full swing, and very few of the permanent 
9 ገያ ን could be spared for the supervision of famine labor. 
Were all works under the Publie Works Department from the very y 
outset, the establishthent could be expanded gradually; and the ' 
duties of both Revenue and Public Works Departments would be a 
clear and distinct from the first. - As regards the tests under which | 
applicants should be admitted to the works, I consider that all who | 
are willing to work at the rates laid down should he admitted ; there 5 
is no other test I know of that can be entirely depended on. "The | 
rates must be -— adjusted from time to time, so as not.to be j 
attractive; but I shall have more to say on this subject further on. " 

On the Collector, as the head of the civil administration of the hs 
district, should devolve the responsibility of seeing that all necessary "1. 
steps are taken by all branches of the service. 


Lieut.-Colonel Kennedy. 

I would say that until actual failure of food takes place no measures 
of relief in Malabar would be of the slightest use ; and when it does, 
there is always so much work in connection with the numerous roads 
throughout the district that not the slightest difficulty would be . 
experienced in, at any time, profitably employing any amount of 
labor in almost any part of the district, and consequently that no | 
measures in anticipation are required. I most decidedly consider | | 
that the ordinary works in progress are the best for applicants to be ————— 
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put to, and quite as decidedly that such employment should be under 
the officers of the Public Works Department ; for the reasons that 
the machinery of the latter is ready to hand and, if necessary, can 
be easily supplemented in the subordinate ranks ; that the experience 
of the members of that department gives them an advan over 
improvised supervision ; and because I believe that the le them- 
selves would more freely resort to works under the Publie Works 
Department than to those under the supervision of the Revenue 
officials ; for there is no doubt that occasionally a certain amount of 
pressure is in ordinary times exercised by the latter when labor for 
work is required, aud also 8 certain amount of arbitrariness in remu- 
nerating the laborer so as to show cheap work ; of course, I allude to 
subordinates, not to the higher ranks. When famine is apprehended, 
or rather appears certain, I consider that full discretion within 
certain limits cannot be too soon given to,the Public Works Officers 
to afford opportunities for work to all applicants and that at ordinary 
rates and free of all test ; for I think it very possible that by so doing 
large numbers would, at an early stage, avail themselves of such 
opportunities and would remain in a condition to do a fair day’s work 
for their pay ; whereas any attempt to restrict remuneration te star- 
vation rates would deter the comparatively able-bodied from resort- 
ing to work for which they would consider they were not fairly paid, 
and with the result that later on these same people, broken down by 
want and consequent sickness, would be forced to take what they 
could get and give very little return for even such scanty wages. 
In Malabar I do not see any case in which special work would be 
necessary, and for my part I would much prefer to see the Public 
Works Officers left entirely to themselves, und would leave matters to 
run in the ordinary grooves as much as possible; the people would 
soon find out there was work for all comers, and no need would exist 
for any communication with Distriet Officers to bring them to it, 
leaving it, of course, always open to the District Officers to intimate 
to those of the Publie Works Department in the event of the exist- 
ence of distress requiring work in particular localities. 


The Collector should, in consultation with the heads of other 
departments in the district, determine whether it is desirable to take 
exceptional measures. , 


Applicants for relief should at first be employed under the Publie 
Works Department and the Municipal Overseers in ordinary works 
in progress, the rates on which should be slightly lowered so as not 
to be quite so attractive as usual, but at the same time so as to afford 
sufficient wages per diem for subsistence of the laborers, the regula- 
rity of whose payments should be especially carefully attended to. 
The special works to be opened will not be separate from the ordinary 
works, but will rather consist of concentration of the ordinary works 
as to situation while the numbers employed are increased, the object 
of the concentration being to obtain efficient supervision from the 
uninereased establishments of the district. In the early stages of a 
famine it is undesirable to have any laxity either in observation of 
the state of the coolies, or in the work they turn out, or the regularity 
of their payments ; it is, therefore, undesirable at an early stage to 
have works scattered about at each village. Work for a large 
of work-people should be situated in each taluk, so that neither . 
puttadars nor agricultural laborers should be far from their homes, 
so that they may be. able easily to return in ease a change of the 
season for the better recalls them to their ordinary field cultivation. 


The District Engineer and his subordinates in the Public Works — . 
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Department will as usual—at any rate I am glad to say in this 
district—work in co-operation with the Collector and his Division 
Officers, the schemes of works and means of carrying them out being 
arranged by the Collector and District Engineer conjointly, and on 
the Collector and heads of de ents in the district if called on by 
him should rest the responsibility of seeing that all needful steps in 
regard to watching and relieving distress are carried out. 


Lieut.-Col. Hasted, 


Major Clarke. 


To meet temporary distress, it should be sufficient that employ- 
ment on earth-work by piece-work should be available for all comers 
at ordinary rates, payments for work done being made at least once 
d-week, at such a distance from the distressed villages that those 
working can send part of the earnings to their houses. I think that 
people would come from the dry taluks to the Delta for work, thus 
perhaps forty miles. In the first stages of distress, none but ordinary 
works are required, and these should be under Department Public 
Works supervision. My experience is decidedly. against opening 
special works in the viemity of distressed villages, but when prices 
are excessively high, it is necessary that the officer in charge of the 
work should make special arrangements to ensure prompt payments. 
When the Collector and District Engineer are, as is usually the case, 
working in accord, there will be no difficulty in opening or extending 
works for the purpose. The chief responsibility al rest on the 
Collector, the selection of works on the Department Public Works 
Officer, acting under the orders of the Chief Engineer. 


With reference to the subject-matter of paragraph No. 6, I would 
strongly urge that all applicants for “ relief ” employment should be 


put under the charge of the Local Civil Officers as a preliminary . 


step, who will generally find it possible to find work (light work) 
for the starved laborer in or around a relief camp. If there the 
condition of the people grows worse, and the few works opened out 
are not found sufficient to give employment to the increasing starving 
population, the able-bodied of the paupers should be transferred to the 
Public Works Department, and the Senior Engineer Officer should 
be instructed to start some special works in the vicinity of the 
distressed villages or towns if found possible, or at any rate as near as 
practicable, and to employ the relief body of coolies on such works. 


Modus Operandi.—Moreover it is absolutely essential that ‘the 
modus operandi should be entirely left to the judgment of the District 
or Senior Engineer Officer, and that no foreign or crude ideas of 
others be forced on him, for it is, and must be, the experience of 
every Engineer Officer that the less trammelled they are by other 
people’s opinions, the better they can discharge their responsible 
duties and the greater interest they do, ipso facto, take in working 
out their own conceived ideas, based most probably on intimate 
acquaintance with the natives of his district and on the professional 
experience formed or gained after many years' study of the character, 
&c., of both the people and the several localities. 


The Engineer Officer can always submit his views to the Senior 


Civil Officer, who should alone judge them from the one stand-point 
of view, viz., that of the "wr ds the works proposed, which is the 
only question that he, as the 


well-fitting coat as 
*how to make a road, or to construct a tank, or to open out an 
QUNM 


enue Officer, should take cognisance _ 
of, leaving their execution to the professional officer. It would be — 
as reasonable to Mm or to assume that a hatter could turn out a 

t a Civil Officer should have any knowledge of | 
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a a irrigation channel.” the በይው Off should be put in the capabili- 


Mr. Maxwell. 


Mr. Paynter. 


Mr, Cotton. 
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ties and judgment of the 


ineer Officer if he is worthy of his post 
of honor and responsibility, 


It is impossible to employ famine people along with the ordinary 
able-bodied labor. The Government issued orders to take on all 
applicants for labor in the Kurnool District on the road repairs 
(ordinary), giving preference to those sent by Civil Officers with 
nominal rolls. The able-bodied came on so quickly when they heard 
they were to get paid daily labor, not contract work, that the works 
were crowded by them to the total exclusion of the weak people who 
hesitated to come forward. In fact the whole budget allotment was 
spent before the weak people obtained any work. The result would 
have been much better if certain definite suitable works had been set 
apart for famine labor, and only those sent with nominal rolls taken 
on. No check on admission could be made unless nominal rolls 
were required from all, so the whole of the people had gradually to 
be turned away and only those with proper nominal rolls taken on; 
but by this time most of the money was spent and fresh famine 
allotments had to be granted. 

I confess that I am unable to employ ordinary and famine labor 
at same time and place, one being a commercial and the other an 
essentially non-commercial affair; in the first case the strongest and 
in the second case the weakest being given a preference, 


I think it would be most advantageous to the State, and would 
afford sufficient relief, to employ applieants at first on the ordinary 
works in progress under the Department Public Works, on the petty 
contract or piece-work system. Under this system the able-bodied 
would earn sufficient to support their families, doing away with the 
necessity of the weakly members of each family applying for relief at 
that time, or perhaps at all. The ordinary grants of funds of course | 
would have to be inereased and also the establishment, especially in 
the Upper Subordinate Branch. No test would be neces at the 
beginning except the labor test, or payment according to the work 
done. It would be desirable to open special works when indications 
ra ኣፍ that the applicants for employment will become too numerous - 
to be employed on ordinary works. These special works should, I 
consider, be 80 8 ed as to collect the applicants in large numbers 
at a few ledtitiot, Udaas the 6081 of supervision would be less, 
and the distance test, which would be then needed, would come into 
operation. I consider such works should be placed under Public 

orks Officers as they have generally more experience than Civil 
Officers in organising large bodies of people, and, without being any 
harder on the work-people than the Civil Officer, could get more 
po work out of them by directing their efforts into proper 

irections. 


` From the experience I have had, I believe that the Civil District 
Officer should, supposing he believes the distress to be temporary, 
employ applicants on the ordinary works in progress whether under 
Provincial Officers, Public Works Officers, or under Municipalities, 
until it is found advisable to open special works to meet the distress. 
These should be entirely under the supervision of the Public Works 
Department; first, because that department is in 8 position to bring 
forward useful schemes that have been previously under considera- 
tion as likely to benefit the country ; and, secondly, because they can 
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place trained supervision on the works. The Civil Officers may 
start a work whieh the Natives represent will turn out well and 
useful and which without data or investigation he too believes is 
likely to, but which when half completed is found. not to effect the 
desired end and all from the absence of perma aa Also 
the supervision must be untrained which is objectionable. 

The Superintending or District Engineer should, I think, in 
consultation with the District Officer fix upon the most desirable 
works to be undertaken in the district, such as new roads and repairs 
to roads, repairs to tanks, and remodelling of existing channels or 
cutting new channels; especially bringing forward such schemes as 
have already been considered and approved, and these two officers 
should be responsible that sufficient work is found, and apply to 
Government for sanction to a larger scheme should it be found 
necessary. ' 

] In my reply to the Question in Chapter 111, I have given what I 
think the best tests for admittance of wpplicanta. 
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Major Mead. 


I consider that all public works should be under the Public Works 
Department, which in times of distress or approaching famine must 
be increased, and the strict rules of the department relaxed. 

All the ordinary works (communications, irrigation, &e.), of 
the distriet should be repaired and placed in good order; this as 
a rule would provide ample work. The works should be done as 
much as possible in the ordinary manner on contract, &¢., the rates 
being increased as the price of grain increases. 

Public Works of all kinds should be put in hand, skilled artisans 
require employment as much as others, and therefore work should not ` 
be rejected, because masonry, stone-work, &c., requires skilled 
labor. ‘I'he object is to employ profitably all classes, and by doing 
this on increased rates proportional to the price of grain, the whole 
country round will benefit, and people who require work will be able 
to obtain it without being pauperised. . 

I consider it useless for works to be started under Civil 
supervision, that is, under the Revenue Department; in times of 
distress or famine their duties are greatly increased, it is advisable 
therefore not to add to them, For more than twenty years the 
ordinary marahmut has not been executed by them; the traditions 
even of executing publie works are lost to them. The Public Works 
Officers should remain under their own head, who will of course be 
in communication with the principal Civil Officer in the district, and 
they together will select the works to be put in hand. 

Each head of each department is responsible that the officers under 
him do their duty. ~ 


Abdul Khareem Khan. 


If the district officer believes the distress to be temporary, ordi- 
nary works in progress should first be adopted as the means of afford- 
ing relief to the applicants for the State aid, such works should 
better be placed under the agents of Department of Publie Works. 
The applicants should be admitted under the tests, viv., distance 
and tack, When the distress is increasing and large number of 
paupers are admitted on works it would be desirable to open special 
ule: በብ should be so arranged so as to collect the applicants ot 
one district in comparatively large number at a few localities within 
the same district. ‘Such works should best be placed under the 
Public Works Department, for the officere trained in that depart- 
ment possess the knowledge and experience necessary for keeping 
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order among crowds of relief laborers, for exacting from them adequate 
tasks, and for turning their work to the best advantage. District 
officers do not ordinarily possess the above qualifications in the same 
degree, and are commonly occupied with other duties. The usual course 
of communication between the officers of the two departmentsewill be 
considered at such a time rather circuitous. lt would save much 
time if Department Publie Works Officers in independent charge of 
the worksare placed in direct communication with the Civil Officers 
of their respective divisions. In selecting works for relief, Public 
Works Officers should bear in mind that the beneficial effect of the 
work as a relief measure is the principal object ; therefore work, a 
greater portion of which is calculated to give employment to the 
unskilled laborer, should be selected. Large irrigation works, new 
or repair, and the remetalling of roads if judiciously selected will 
answer the purposes, District Collector should be held responsible 
for seeing that all needful has been done by all branches of the publie 
service in his district. 


Lieut. Henderson. 


Applicants should first be employed on ordinary works in progress 
if the works are suitable ; an immediate increase of supervising and 
disbursing staff should be made, Applicants for work at daily 
wages can be divided into classes with rates of pay according to their 
fitness for the work, Task work at rates based on the prices of food- 
grains is the best test of real distress, Special works should be 
opened when the number of applicants exceeds the powers of the 
local supervising staff. Special works should be large and simple. 
Applicants should not be provided with work near their own homes. 

All works should be entirely in the hands of the Public Works 
Department ; with Civil supervision the work turned out is generally 
exceedingly bad, often useless, and always excessively costly. 


Mooneappa Pillay. 


(a.) When the district officer believes that the distress is temporary 
or not indicative of approaching famine, then he ought to open 
certain publie works. 

(b.) The applicants. for relief should be employed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

(c.) The applicant should bring certificates from the Revenu 
authorities. prn 

(d.) When there is no work in the hands of the Department of 
Public Works which requires other than skilled labor, then special 
works should be opened. 

(e.) The special works should be so arranged as to collect large 
numbers at a few. localities. 

(f) Such special works should be entrusted to Civil Agency, 
superintended by the Department of Public Works. I advocate this 
cause as the best guarantee to put down corruption in both. 

(g.) Frequent meetings should be held by the Department of 
Public Works heads and the Collector, and orders issued jointly by 
them to the agents, &e., conducting the famine works. 


Lieut, Hamilton. 


Works in the ‘district are generally carried out by contract and . 
naturally contractors only take on their works those people who will 
do the maximum amount of labor continued with the minimum 
amount of pay. If distress commenoes, and there are reasons why 
relief should be afforded, a temporary commencement of works, 
supervised by departmental officers and subordinates and not given - 
on contract, would lead to affording measures for relief. This would — 
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cause temporary increase of petty establishment, but by such a 
greater check on numbers and work done would be arrived at. 
These people should be given an ordinary task that could be done, 88 
a rule, by an ordinary individual. The expenditure on the works 
would probably not be increased as by good supervision more labor 
would be obtained, and, as a rule, on contract works the supervision is 
very bad, and the works, as a rule, are so scattered that the estimate 
does not allow of such: hence, as above stated, extra petty staff would 
be required. The ordinary budget allotments could be maintained 
and, at the same time, measures of relief afforded.  Relief-works are 
better under Department of Public Works than Civil Agency. 

A Civil Officer is not accustomed to labor, and therefore not aware, 
as a general rule, of the value of labar. The amount of work done 
may be equal to that done by Professional Agency, but would 
not, or should not, be of such good quality. There are many 
questions in the simplest channels involving discharge, regulation of 
water, &¢,, not known but to Professional Offieers, and placing such 
under Civil Agency leads to waste of mouey. In Chendragiri Taluk, 
where many channels have been cleared as famine works, I have not 
seen one where any thought has been bestowed on the section, but 
they are all simply sloped anyhow, and the work generally useless. 
The ordinary Tahsildar or Deputy Tahsildar is too much engaged 
with magisterial work to afford time to look after relief-works. 
The care of such then devolves itself on temporary maistries who care 


nothing about the style of work but think only of how much they * 


can cheat the coolies out of. In many completion certificates submit- 


ted by the Tahsildars utter ignorance was displayed regarding value ` 


of work, and 1 can cite cases where the amount of work shown as 
done when valued at proper rates exceeds by more than double what 
work could be done for the same amount by the strictest economy and 
contracts. The Department of Public Works Officer, on the other 
hand, is only doing his ordinary work, and good work can always be 
produced, provided sufficient supervision is forthcoming. The system 
of sending people by nominal rolls to Department of Public Works 
Officers is a good one, if the Department of Public Works*Officer can be 
easily gotat. To ensure a taluk being properly worked, it would be 
necessary to divide such into divisions, placing each division under 
a competent overseer. He could receive all people in his division 


and place them on works within such, which works, of course, are . 


settled before commencing relief „operations, Applicahts for work 
during the late famine have not been in many cases provided with 
work as quickly as they should, as there has always been a question 
where they shall go; and when that is settled, of sending them there 
and having proper people to receive them. ‘This, of course, comes 
back to the want of staff. Military officers might be utilised a great 
deal in working with the Department of Public Works Officers, 
checking gangs, seeing people drafted to the different works, &c., 
Each division should have a centre station where applicants for work 
should be sent and be disposed of by the overseer in charge, The 
overseer would, of course, work under his superior officer, who in turn 
would be responsible that work was forthcoming. To ensure this, 
the District Engineer should have the power of sanctioning estimates 
up to Rupees 2,000, and as little delay as possible in obtaining 
sanction for larger works or projects. 


I think that applicants should be first employed on whatever 


ordi cooly-work is going on at the time in the Municipality, - 
Local Fund Dos: or Public Works Department. When the 
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Rev, Newport. continued. ! 

t i . numbers on the ordinary works become too great, additional works of 
undoubted utility should be begun suited to the unskilled labor need- 
ing employment. Additional eulverts to ordinary roads are largely 
needed, ‘These could often be constructed by unskilled labor aided 
by a skilled bricklayer. The breaking up (by fire) of masses of rock, 
removal of the debris to convenient spots, reclamation of pafthes of 
land now rendered useless by these rocks remaining thereon, filling up 
old ravines, draining marshes and bogs, and numerous other unpreten- 
tious but useful works could be done by illed labor guided by an 
intelligent supervisor. I should imagine that such works might be 
carried out by a branch of the Public Works Department specially 
organised for that purpose, 

* As to the test, I would not insist on a ten-mile*test at the begin- 

ካ ning of the famine. It is expedient for many reasons to prevent the 
breaking up and dispersion of a family and its associations where- 
ever prevention is practicable. A low rate of pay might be given to 
those who work near their own homes, buf the love of home and 
home associations should not be rashly destroyed by insisting on a 
ten-mile test. 


For the purpose of carrying out such simple works as thosé sug- 
gested above, it might be practicable to group a number of villages 
so as to form a “relief-work circle,” the radius of the cirele being 
four or five miles. Within such a circle the applicants for relief 
(being residents of the villages thus grouped) could be employed. 
Some would find work within one mile, others within four miles, and 
all within eight or nine miles, of their own homes. The necessity 
for going even eight miles would be of exceedingly rare occurrence. 
The low rate of pay would deter any but the most needy from com- 
ing on the works. 


It may be objected that, as there cannot be European superin- 
tendence in all these circles, there would be mismanagement, mis- 
appropriation of funds, and other evils, and therefore the actual 
object of the work itself, viz., the relief of the extremely destitute, 

T would be frustrated. There is certainly a danger of this, but at the 
beginning of a famine the chief object of the Government is to pre- 
vent the people from sinking into that low condition which ends in 
death by starvation. I believe that works nearer home (in spite of the 
objections to them and the evils attendant ou them) would have the 

( effect of attracting those who would never go to a distance till they 
are a long way on the road to their long home by starvation. With 
works near home I believe the earlier stages of the famine would be 
better borne and conquered than by works at a distance. The poor 
wil go to the former and live; they will not go to the latter till 
they are (too often) ready to die. Works near home would render 
relief-camps much less necessary because the people would save 
themselves from sinking so low. 


I do not defend the apathy or idleness of the people. | 1 merely 
say that if the salvation of life be the chief object in view, the one 
method is (in my opinion) more successful than the other. These 
remarks apply to the beginning of the famine only. 


Hon, Gajapathi Row. 
~ When the distress is presumed only temporary the first and fore- 
most steps for adoption by a district officer are encouragement of 
private charity by way of raising subscriptions and opening poor-houses 
for children, sick, and infirm, of both sexes, and those that can be ' 
admitted to works should be employed in the ordinary publie works. | 
But I would not confine the supervision of these working classes to . 
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the Publie Works Department alone, Any department can manage 
this business at this stage of the distress. 

The admission of each applieant depends upon his — to 
undergo the work of labor and to earn his wages, which must be at 
a higher rate than usual. When an apparently well-built individual 

18 so reduced, either by permanent infirmity or otherwise, it may be 
considered imprudent to pier him, and he must be excluded*from 
labors and placed with the sick in a poor-house whether supported 
by the State or by private subscriptions. 

When the ordinary works in progress in the district under 
supervision of any of the departments including Municipalities are 
not enough to admit so many on work, or when the works already ` 
on hand are of such a nature that laborers thus taken up cannot 
— and advantageously be employéd thereon, it would then 
be absolutely necessary to open special works. 

The works to grant relief must be in many places, and lar; 
number should never be collected in a single place where practicable. 

When work can conveniently be granted’ them nearer their 
homes the latter course seems preferable, 

To drag them in large numbers in a deWer places is likely to 
create and spread contagious diseases, which may tend to tell on 
them harder than the famine itself. 

This arrangement also tends to diminish the stocks of food-grains ፌ 
and drinking water in the neighbourhood, and then importation 
thereof should be resorted to at increased rates of prices, thereby 
alarming the country, and encouraging greedy and ravenous merchants 
to profit themselves, This example is speedily followed by 
merchants of places where food-grains are obtained. 


When the collections are in smaller numbers and the division 
of men employed are scattered on numerous works there will be less 
apprehension of such an evil as contagious disease. The supplies of 
food-grains from the neighbourhood can be obtained without inter- 
fering to too large an extent with their stock and drinkable waters 
of the inhabitants of that locality. 


As I had observed above, I do not see in cases of this nature 
that immediate supervision is to be confined to any ieular 
department. Care, however, must be taken that the applicants for 
relief are employed on a work suitable to their strength and health, 
but they should never be pressed to work so far as to give a work 
which covers their costs of wages paid them as in ordinary seasons 
under Public Works Departmental agency. 

The head of the department of the district, such as District 
Engineer, however, should have a hand in the general management 
and arrangement of works, and he must be subject to the general 
control of the distriet officer, for a divided authority is always bad ; 
and district officer is always presumed responsible for the efficient 
working of this system. The instructions and suggestions of the 
district officer should, therefore, be implicitly and promptly pursued. 


Mr. Macartney. : 
If there are local works in progress under Civil Agency, I would 

permit women and ehildren and the weaker men of the ing class 

only to join them. If not, I would open such works for that class 

on 8 bare subsistenee wage, and under the labor test only, and pro- 

vide works subject to all the tests under the management of the 

Public Works Department for the "— applicants forrelief, The 

maximum wage in the latter case should be somewhat more than a 
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" bare subsistence, but never amounting to a full wage, and should be 
regulated by the amount of work done. If the distress is merely of 
a temporary nature, they will gradually drop off when they find that. 
they can do better for themselves elsewhere and under less rigorous 
restrictions, 1,068] works to relieve the feebler portion of the popula- 
tion are, I think, better under Civil Agency, as the rules of the 
Public Works Department are too severe in their bearing on such 
aclass. Ifa number of such works are opened within easy distance, 
the expense of supervision becomes either too great, or but little 
progress is made. Then, again, easy opportunity is given to the 
laborers to flit about from work to work, and there is more liability 
to imposition. The officer in charge should be always on the spot in 
order to ensure the performance of an amount of work something 
commensurate to the daily expenditure. A large work, therefore, 
presenting no engineering difficulties seems preferable to a number 
of small ones. If practicable, it is better that such works should be at 
the distance of three or four miles from thé homes of the bulk of the 
laborers than in close proximity. The responsibility should rest with 
the district officer, whose duty it clearly is to see that all under 
his authority are carrying out the erders given them. . 


Mr. Hurry Row. 
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At the beginning of the distress, the number of public works 
should be increased, and they should be placed under local and 
municipal officers which would prevent waste. Leave the tests to 
the discretion of these officers, unless these officers are untrustworthy ; 
in this case better officers should be supplied and the matter left to 
their discretion. Trying to lay down test for such a large Continent 
as India is preposterous, and frustrates all the good intention of the 
British Government. The local and municipal officers know people, 
their character, their ability to support themselves or not, their mode 
of living, the nature of the work each particular class people are able 
to do, their idea of work suited to them, their idiosyncracies, their 
religious belief, their prejudices, &c., while a Department of Publie 
Works Officer or a Civil or Military gentleman from the far north-west 
or north-east knows nothing of them. None but Civil Officers of the 
locality are fit to perform this difficult and delicate work. Relief- 
works must be proposed by officers of the Departmentof Public Works, 
sanctioned by the Civil Officers and executed by the local Department 
of Public Works, civil or municipal officers, examined by superior 
Department of Public Works and Civil Officers, and paid by civil 
Treasurers. For towns, works should be undertaken in them or near 
to them. For villages, some large works like embankments and 
cutting, for railWays, raising a bund for a large tank, digging a 
large canal, &c., should be ordered, and they should be placed under 
the supervision of Department of Public Works. These works should 
not be many miles away from their homes. 


Question 7. Under what circumstances should poor-houses be opened to give 
relief without a labor test? Are there any other practical ways of affording relief 
at this stage, except through private charity ? 

Mr. J. G. Horsfall, 
ar It is orly at a comparatively late stage that poor-houses need be 
opened. e necessity will generally arise when the ordi 
works allotted for the year are not in themselves capable of affording 
work for all the applicants for it and large famine works have to 
be inaugurated. ከ is when ordinary works and private charity 
cease to meet the demands upon them that poor-houses become 
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Mr. Price. 


Mr. Whiteside. 


Mr. Crole. 
Qs. 7 to 10: 
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necessary. I would not admit any persons capable of work into 
any poor-house. 

Kraketi is notin vogue here and could not be enforced. 
Before the necessity for starting relief-camps arrives the allotments 
of the year both in the Public Works and Local Funds Departments 
might be utilised to the fullest extent in supplying labor. Private 
enterprise, such as the sinking, repairing private tanks, and other 
agricultural improvements, might also be encouraged by loans from 
Government. 


At the stage next succeeding that which calls for special works, 
and which is that when distress has deepened so far that parents 
are unable to obtain for their wages enough to keep their children 
from marked emaciation, when the poorer classes find that they . 
cannot support the aged and infirm, when the weakly, owing to 
reduced food, grow still weaker, and when the artizan, especially 
the weaver, finds that the demand for his industry is falling off and 
his earnings becoming in eonsequenee insufficient, and when 
sickness is increasing, 1 would take in none but the infirm, aged, 
the really emaciated, the sick, and ehildren iu bad condition. 1 
would exact no labor test, but whenever any one was capable of 
doing something I would not allow him to remain idle. I know 
of no practical means of affording relief in other ways than this at 
this stage of famine. Advances to weavers tend to prevent their 
falling into idle habits and keep that section of them unable to 
perform manual labor out of a relief-camp ; but, on the other hand, 
this form of relief throws upon the hands of Government at the 
close of a famine a large ad of cloth, of which experience has 
shown that it is very difficult to dispose. Distributing materials 
for spinning would require 8 considerable agency, and the same 
difficulty in disposing of it as occurs in the case of cloths would 
arise. Mat, basket, and rope making, &c., are professions which 
are carried on by limited and particular classes, and giving materials 
for these, which, in many places, would be very hard and’ expensive 
to obtain, would not, in my opinion, afford much relief. 


I do not think that poor-houses (relief-camps) should be opened 
in a hurry. At the commencement of a famine private charity 
ought not to be forced or interfered with in any way. When this 
famine at first commenced and until it was realized that the distress 
was going to be very severe a great deal of private charity was 
practised in this district without the intervention of any Govern- 
ment official. Poor-houses should be opened as soon as it is clear 
that the distress 18 80 great that private charity can no longer cope 
with it. 


If the number of paupers unfit for labor becomes greater than 
the ordinary charitable disposition of the native community can 
support, recourse must be had, even in this stage, to enclosed 
camps. No other plan is successful. Non-official charity or the 
introduction of Municipal or local bodies is not to be depended on. 
The Madras village organisation should be used for obtaining 
reliable information as to extent of distress. 


Poor-houses should be opened as soon as it is decided to E 
. the rate of wages on ordinary works to a famine “ wage test,” 

By such time there will be a number of sickly and infirm habitual 
23 
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beggars and others who are not able to work, and these must be 
provided for. There may also be cases of emaciation, few it is 
true, but still some in the villages, and these people should be 
taken to the relief-houses and brought into a condition for work. 
I do not think private charity would be of any real use at ¢his s 

in affording relief, which should, as above remarked, be afforded 
by Government, first, by works for those able to work ; secondly, 
by poor-houses for the weak and infirm ; and, thirdly, when neces- 
sary by money-dole for Purdah-nashin women and the sickly and 
infirm who are unable to leave their villages. 
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Mr. Pennington. 

Poor-houses (closed camps) must be provided for women 
incapable of work, for the infirm, and for children of a tender age; 
but it is obvious that, if the bread-winner is employed on relief- 
work which enables him to-earn something for the support of his 
family, there will be the less need for gratuitous relief with all its 
humiliating accompaniments ; and it is even not impossible that 
those who must otherwise have come for such relief may be more 
cheaply fed at home. . 


Mr. Grose. 

" House-to-house inspection revealing cases where old and infirm 
people are lying neglected and starving in their homes must deter- 
mine the time for establishing poor-houses. At the beginning of 
March 1877 I ordered the village servants to visit every house in 
the village once a day, to make their watehmen patrol the high- 
ways, &c., to give food to starving people, and then send them to 
the nearest relief-house, and to report the result of their house-to- 
house inspection once a week to the Tahsildar or Deputy Tahsildar 
in charge. Subsequently it was found necessary to have special 
Village Inspectors. 


Mr. Martin. 


The very poorer people, however, may be reduced to privations 
approaching starvation for a month or so, and poor-houses are 
required for them. 

Also when a famine is at its height, paupers will stray in large 
numbers into districts that are not suffering from famine, but in 
which prices are very high. "They will especially resort to the 
larger towns, and will strain private charity beyond what it can 
bear. It will be necessary to open poor-houses when the condition 
of these people begins to get precarious. J 

Poor-houses should not be opened without a labor test. 


Mr. Austin. 
T would open poor-houses only when the distress was ascertained 
to be very great, and for able-bodied persons till such time only 88 
employment could be found for them. At an early stage of the 
famine this course can hardly be absolutely necessary. It was 
. actually found in the neighbourhood of Vellore that, although 
numberless persons clamoured for food and represented themselves 
as starving while raw grain was being distributed, only a ludicrously 
small percentage of them would consent to submit themselves to 
the discipline and restraint of a relief-camp. I would leave the | 
earlier stages of a famine to be met by private charity. 
Mr. Knox. ስ. 
Assuming that distress has been taken in time in the manner - 
above indicated, and that prices have not yet risen very high, no - 
poor-houses need be started at the commencement; if the laboring 
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Mr. Knox—continued. 


Mr. T. M. Hors 


Mr. Soobien. 


Mr. Jones. 


classes can get proper work and fair wages, they will support as 
usual such of their relations as are either permanently or tempo- 
rarily helpless owing to age or infirmity. There of course always 
will be even in the best of times persons who are reduced to con- 
siderable want, but at this stage of distress these may be left to 
private charity. The only relief that is needed is to afford the 
poorer classes the means of working for their livelihood. 


fall. 


Poor-houses are & necessary part of Government famine relief 
measures at ali stages of the famine, even the carliest, as there will 
always be people too weak to be able to undergo any distance or 
labor test. 


Men who, by reason of extreme youth or old age, or. any bodily 
deformity or mental debility, are incapable of labor and would die 
of starvation but for the State intervention should be afforded 
gratuitous relief. If private charity is insufficient to relieve their 
distress, and if the number of such men is large and is increasing, 
then it may become necessary to open poor-houses*to afford them 
relief. 


When the population is so weakened as to threaten danger, I* 
think poor-houses should be established to give relief without ቤ - 
labor test. It seems to me, however, that proper watchfulness 
would suggest measures being taken in time to avoid relief being 
purely gratuitous ; it is better to have some return, no matter how 
poor,in the shape of labor from the person obtaining relief than 
that it should be entirely free just to save life. 


Vencatachellum Puntulu. 


Seetharamiah. 


Mr. Cook. 


When the priees of the staple food-grains rise cent. per cent., 
poor-houses should be opened to give relief to infirm and to all 
who, from their appearance, are not able to work. There are no 
other ways of affording relief at this stage. 


As already stated, the old and infirm depending upon charity for 
support bear a very small proportion to the entire population ; and 
at the early stage of distress, by giving employment to those requir- 
ing it, the means for giving charity and the number requiring it 
would remain nearly the same for a time, and there would therefore 
be no necessity for opening poor-houses for feeding the helpless and 
those affected by bodily infirmities. But when it is discovered that 
in consequence of increased distress private charity has begun to 
cease, and that the poor and infirm people have been forsaken by 
their well-to-do relatives and friends, which fact can be known by 
the increase in the number of destitute wanderers and beggars in 
emaciated condition, poor-houses should be opened only for such 
without a labor test. 1 do not see any other practical ways of afford- 
ing relief at this stage. 


Poor-houses should be opened to give relief without a labor 
test to those who are so reduced by emaeiation as to be unable 
to work, but who may, by careful feeding and watching, reeover 


their strength and be fit for labor. At the early stage of famine, 


therefore, when emaciation is not visible among the people, 


eism 
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Mr. Oldham. 


Lieut.-Col. Bartl 


| Major Baynes. 


Major Ross. 


Mr. Weekes. 


Mr, Scanlan. 
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ued. s 
‘poor-houses are unnecessary, as they are very expensive to get up 
and maintain, and people, as a rule, will not resort to them unless 
in real need and absolutely compelled to do so through sheer want. 
'There may be, in fact there are sure to be, some people in the 
villages who are old and incapable of any work, and not likely ever 
to be, and who are dependent on their relatives. If these relatives 
are on the works (or who have forsaken their old dependents) and 
earning a small daily cooly, they will find it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to support these relatives, so that a dole-money might, 
I think, be given at this stage to such old people. 


It is always easy to open a poor-house, and also to see when it is 
wanted, which apparently is not for some months after other needful 
relief operations are in force. The hem way of affording 
gratuitous relief is by village-home relief. With the system of works 
near the homes of the distressed in force, and a very restricted 
home-relief, poor-houses in the general sense of the word are not 
needed at all. Chumparun, in 1874, was an instance of this. So 
was Adoni from March till May 1877. A small hospital or 
infirmary would suffice. ር 


eman, 

A poor-house on a small scale might be opened from the earliest 
stage of the famine to feed those destitute poor unable to work 
from sickness or other infirmities, or it might be made a hospital 
camp, but in either case I would recommend the ‘closed system” 
being enforced from the very first. Emigration might be tried, 
but I do not think it would be successful or materially relieve the 
distress. 


They should be opened simultaneously with the special works, 

Circumstances under 8:4. cooked food should be supplied in 
which poor-houses shouldbe them to the infirm and young dependents 
pem of all persons who were employed on a special 
work; but I am confident that this mode of relief is obstructive 
to the preservation of life, whereas if you simply split up the poor- 
houses into village kitchens, I know of no other means so effectual 
for rendering relief. Gosha women and some high-caste persons 
must receive relief in money if they are to be saved at all. 


The poor and emaciate can always be admitted to a poor-house 
for relief, and those presenting themselves who are comparatively 
strong and fit for work can refused admittance and a work 
ticket given to them; if they choose to go to the nearest works 
and exert themselves, they will get the means of procuring food. 

I see no other means of affording relief. 


As I have remarked before, poor-houses should only, I think, 
at this stage be opened by Committees dispensing funds raised 
by subscriptions supplemented by a Government donation. 


Poor-houses without labor test should not, I think, be opened 
till the last extremity, and only when applicants are physi- 
cally incapable of any work at all, or there is good reason to 
believe that private charity is entirely withdrawn from such as 
are incapacitated for any kind of work ; otherwise it has every 
tendency to pauperise the people at the outset. - 


* 
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^ Poor-houses might with advantage be opened at this period for 
the crippled, children, and aged only. Their willingness to undergo 
confinement is a sufficient test that they are destitute. 


Poor-houses might be opened to give relief without a labor test 
when the condition of the destitute poor is such as to preveht the 
test being applied. 


No one should be allowed to remain in any Government poor- 
house (except for a day or two when in the search of work) that 
is capable of work; those that are should be drafted to works as 
soon as practicable. 

Poor-houses or relief-camps should be opened when there are 
large numbers of wanderers incapable of doing work and evidently 
suffering from want of food. 


Lieut.-Col. Hasted. 


Qs. 7 to 9. 


Poor-houses should not at this stage be opened by Govern- 
ment; private charity will, if organised properly, do what is 
wanted in large towns, but the organisation can only be effected 
by the Collector, Vice-President of a Municipality, or other 
Government Officer, to whom the people are in os habit of look- 
ing for guidance and assistance. Hospital sheds are at this time, 
wanted, and might be attached to Municipal and Taluk Dispensaries, 
the charges being met by Government. Deficiency of nourishment 
quickly induces disease, and the dispensaries cannot provide suli- 
cient accommodation for in-patients. 


Surgeon McNally. 


Mr. Macartney. 


Rev. Newport. 


Hon. Gajapathi Rau. 


Hence my opinion is that the labor test should be enforced 
during the early stages of distress. At that time the only suita- 
ble form of gratuitous relief is private charity, and it cannot be 
better directed than in supporting existing charitable institutions, 
The most worthy of these might also receive some supplementary 
assistance from the State. 


At the early stage of a famine I do not think that the" 
establishment of poor-houses is necessary or advisable, The mendi- 
cant portion of the population can be assisted at much less expense 
to Government. 1 would reserve the establishment of relief-houses 
to a later period of the famine, and for such of the younger and 
middle-aged portion of the population as from want had become 
temporarily unfit for work, but who, under the dietary of the poor- 
house, might speedily be recovered for labor. 


I would not open a poor-house for any others than those who 
are absolutely unable to work. When the inmates of such houses 
become able, they should be drafted off to work. 


When the applicants are totally reduced in strength and health 
by distress, and when they consist of old men and women, children, 
and the sick unable to work for themselves, they must at once be 
admitted into poor-houses. ; 

Assistanc^ "st be given from local friends and Municipalities 
hesides frou charity. 
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8: Is there at this stage of the operations any field specially appro- 


priate for the intervention of private charity? If so, what is that field, and how 
should the charity be organised and directed ? 


Mr, J. G. Horsfall. 


Public meetings might be held under the auspices of the leadin 
officials and contributions raised towards the relief of the old, 
bed-ridden, helpless, and gosha people in their respective circles. 
This may be done in every town and taluk station, and charity 
distributed under the supervision of a Committee of officials or 
non-official members selected for the purpose and subject to the 
control of one Central Committee. 


Mr. Whiteside. 


Mr. McC. Web 


| 
Mr. Grose. 


Mr. Sewell. 


I do not think that there is any field to which private charity 
should be more particularly directed ; as I have said above, the less 
private charity is meddled with the better when famine is in its 
earlier stages. When the distress is very severe, and it is seen 
that the charity of private persons is being abused or misapplied, 
so that persons not really entitled to it are excluding from relief 
those really in distress, then it will be proper for District Officers 
very cautiously to interfere and to ቸው out how the charity should 
be best applied. But such interference is always very jealously 
regarded by natives. They believe that by allowing such interven- 
tion they lose some of the virtue acquired by their charity, and my 
experience in this famine has shown me that when the District 
Officers began to show a desire to direct the exercise of private 
charity, such charity gradually was discontinued. 


ster. 
T do not think that at this stage of relief operations there is any 
field specially appropriate for the intervention of private charity. 
1 will give my reasons in answering Question 43, Chapter 111. 


Private charity seems to me to be dangerous when the time for 
poor-houses has arrived. People are generally ready to give money 
then on the condition that they may have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the poor-houses ; but it is essential that such places should 
be very strictly disciplined from the first and under the entire 
control of the Collector. 


The charity of neighbours who give their money directly to 
deserving objects whom they know is an unmixed good ; but 1 do 
not think any organised charity can exist by the side of State 
relief till a time has come when the people, though not starving, are 
in great need of help to enable them to recover from the condition 
into which famine has brought them. 


In the earlier stages of famine private charity should be 
organised and conducted on some system. What I mean is that 
public meetings should be held, subscriptions invited, committee 
formed, including officials and non-officials, and relief distributed, ` 
But if a famine continues for a long period, this kind of relief 
generally breaks down locally. This is the result of my i- 
ence here. We held a large meeting in December 1876, Bici ፡ 
a considerable amount of money was collected, and poor-houses 
were opened both in Trichinopoly itself and in the district at whigh ' 
food was given to "^^ `s. But the nur ~-~- increased largely `> 
s after abou* mnths.ov- ?- snort and we 
obli ta ole » | * | 
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I can hardly imagine that there can be any stage of a famine 
when private charity might not intervene with advantage, but 
unfortunately it seems almost impossible to organise any great 
system of private charity without the aid of the Government 
officials. Nothing can be done without the Tahsildar. Otherwise 
the best form of private charity would probably be for employers 
of labor to pay their employés in grain at full rates. When,fow- 
ever, there is no longer employment for the labor available, a 
District Committee should be formed, presided over by the Judge 
or some other prominent member of society, and Sub-Committees 
should be formed all over the district to collect information and 
distribute the funds available to the best advantage. The Munici- 
pal Commissioners may well undertake this duty in the towns, but 
the Local Fund Boards are not suited to work of this kind, though 
their individual members will generally be members of the Relief 


Sub-Committees. 
Mr. Austin. : 
At this stage of the proceedings private Committees might be 
ሻ organised for collecting subscriptions and giving relief in special 
cases. No doubt there would be a great waste of money and much 
misplaced charity, but this can scarcely be avoided. 
Mr. Knox. 


I do not think that at this stage amy organised private charity ሠ 
is necessary. Those people who from age or infirmity cannot 
work, and who have no relations, manage in ordinary times to get 
help in their villages, and they would still be able to do 80 at à 
time when the distress had not attained such a height as to affect 
the great bulk of the people. 

Private charity in general, when it consists in simply giving 
alms, except to helpless people unable to work, does more harm ዌ 
than good. The only two ways in which it can operate bene- 
ficially are, in my opinion, employing labor or reducing the price 
of food, viz., either by contributing to works in prggress or by 
bringing in grain into the district and selling it at feduced rates, 
and especially in localities where large works were in progress. 


Mr. T. M. Horsfall. íi 
Private charity (but not unless very judiciously and conscien- 
tiously conducted) is beneficial when famine begins to be severely 
felt in towns. "The weavers in Madura are not to be got at in any 
other way, and they suffer more than others in famine times, 
Local organisation by local gentlemen is the only practicable 
method of getting at such people, but the great difficulty is that 
natives (of whatever caste or standing) are not to be trusted 
really conscientiously and fairly to distribute private charity, 
Caste people will not go on in the relief-works or to poor-houses. 


Mr. Lee-Warner. i 
My — of private charity among the natives is that it is 
generously given, but grossly misapplied. In the early stages of 
' serious general distress a subscription list should be opened in the — . 
endangered district, and a Committee appointed for the manage- 8 
ment of the funds so raised. The most appropriate field for the — 
plication of it will be found to be in connection with the Local 
und and Municipal Dispensaries, which are becoming every day - 
m = Natives are very charitable in their own ways; 
፡ uave no idea of supervision and control; and a selection 
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Mr. Weekes. 


Seetharamiah. 


Mr, Oldham. 
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* of proper subjects of relief among a crowd of applicants is opposed 
to their ideas. With the aid of this Committee, therefore, all public 
distribution of food at conjee-houses, &c., in the same town should 
be suppressed ; but on suitable ground near the dispensary a large 
enclosed camp should be formed, and into this institution should 
be daily drafted the miserable paupers who are unfit for work, and 
who are begging about the streets, many of whom require medi- 
cine a8 much as food. But there must be some shadow of autho- 
rity over the institution, else, like ordinary native charity, it will 
become unmanageable; and therefore it would be necessary, in 
my opinion, for the resident Government officer to have the 
supreme control over it. Persons to whom charitable relief is 
extended, but will not submit to control, should be left to shift for 
themselves. 


Purdah-nashins might, perhaps, be distressed and should be 
relieved by Sub-Committees of native gentlemen. 


The field specially appropriate for the intervention of private 
charity embraces the people whose social position in life and previous 
habits would not allow them to avail themselves of the help afforded 
by the opening of works by Government, and who would not go to a 
poor-house nor resort to begging. These are the middle-cluss men. 
If funds could be procured trom any private charity, it should be 
directed to affording relief to these people, which should be in the 
shape of money paid either gratuitously or for light works to which 
they are accustomed in their homes, such as weaving, spinning, 
cleaning cotton, &c. 


Towns are always a field specially appropriate for the interven- 
tion of private charity at all stages of a famine. A Committee 
would be formed. If it is weak in funds and working members, 
it can deal with the fixed and identified residents of the town 
who are in distress, and to whom out-door labor would be a special 
hardship. lt can work by dividing the town into as many por- 
tions as are necessary, each portion being visited and managed 
by the member of the Committee thereto appointed, or by a paid 
agency. If very weak, it can reserve for its work one or more such 
portions. It canrelieve wholly gratuitously, or by affording in-door 
work suitable for the recipient. 1 doubt if it is wise for the State 
ever to undertake such operations, though I have seen them largely 
resorted to. 


It can also, if strong enough, superintend a hospital attached 
to the town for the reception of all comers. Apart from this, it is 
only mischievous if the Committee engages in any relief operations 
to which outside people can be attracted. But if very strong, it 
can afford out-door relief labor for the pauper residents of the town 
who are fitted for such work. 


Individual wealthy and charitable natives often open kitchens 


in which food is dealt out ina very indiscriminating manner. These . 


are very mischievous, end such persons might be persuaded to 
expend their charity upon hospitals to which only the obviously 
qualified are admitted. The congregation of strangers and cou>try 


people in such refuges is not hurtful. Means would be taken for ' 


drafting them to suital — " ^ ations dir discharge fre 
hospital. It is not necessary 1 e large and oent. 
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If it gratifies the donor to have his charity apart and to himself, 
it matters little how numerous and scattered these temporary 
institutions are. 
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Mr. Cook. 

At this stage of distress, I do not think there is any need for 
the intervention of private charity. Opening up works for those 
able to go, and distribution of dole to the relatives of those on the 
works and who really cannot maintain their relatives on their wage, 
is, I think, quite sufficient. This distribution of dole should be 
very carefully carried out and only given under peculiar . circum- 
stances and personal inquiry on the part of the district officers. 


Lieut.-Col. Bartleman. 

The circumstances of the relatives of some of the distressed 
people might be inquired into, and if able to support them should 
* be made to do so, or if any starving persons were found in any 
village but who would not accept State relief, the well-to-do 
inhabitants or landowners might be made to supply them with food ; 
in fact make the village responsible that all starving persons were 
either sent to receive State relief, or feed them at their own expense, 
and in all cases of death from want of food, the rich and influential 
residents would have to take the consequences of such penalty as 

might be inflicted. . 


Major Ross. ; 
Private charity is quite inadequate to cope with distress of the 
magnitude of the late Madras famine, or of any general distress. 


Mr, Travers, 

At this stage I think ‘‘nurseries” might be opened for destitute 
children and orphans, and mothers might also leave their children 
there for the day when going to work, these children being fed; * 
thus allowing the mother to spend the most of her earnin for her 
own support, thus keeping herself strong and able to work, 

Village relief might at this stage be adopted, ቹ small daily 
money-dole being given to those in actual distress and who are 
physically incapacitated for work. 


Major Shaw. 

A special field for private charity is in the support of gosha 
women and others who are prevented by caste prejudices from 
seeking relief in the ordinary manner. Money for the purchase of 
seed-grain and draught bullocks might also be given from private 
charity funds, as well as for repairs to houses and relief to tradesmen 
out of employ. The charity mer be organised and directed by a 
Central Committee with Local Committees in communication 
with it. 


Mr, Macartney. 

There is no doubt that at this stage private charity could, and 
ought to, do much to alleviate the existing distress, but men are 
too ready to throw their personal responsibility upon a State and 
to rest content with doing little or nothing. Committees of the 
well-to-do portion of the community might be formed, sub- ^" 
scriptions raised, and a system of relief organised for the 
necessitous and infirm poor in towns and important villages, Relief- 
houses might be established, a vi hand being carefully » of all | 
rec nts of relief, and a copy of this register, as a meansof checking 

^ sition, furnished to any Government officer likewise dispensing 
ws tn evident th * «"^' a Committee would be ina far 
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Mr, Macartney —continued. 

* better position to find out the truly necessitous in their midst than 
any one less intimately acquainted with the people. If sucha 
relief-house only undertook to relieve the inhabitants of a certain 
section of the town or village, the dispensing of relief would be 
much facilitated and there would be much less chance of being 
imposed upon. I think that some such scheme as this might be 
adopted with advantage especially when the distress is of a tempo- 
rary nature. One year in which there was here partial distress 
among the poor—Ithink it was 1873—a well-to-do trader named 
Karesiddappa (since dead) instituted and carried out at his own 
expense a system of the kind in Sundoor. 


Rev. Newport. 

Advances to cultivators appears to be the best mode of relief at 
this stage, but this ean only be done by the Government, as private 
charity could not possibly meet allthe demands made upon it in 
this direction, and moreover only the Govetmment could get proper ያ 
security for the repayment of the advances. Private charity could 
undertake the relief of those persons (poor relations, servants, and 
other dependants) who subsist on what they receive from.their 
patrons. Each householder according to his means would thus 
bear an appreciable share of the burden, and would see, as no one 
else could, that such relief was absolutely necessary and was 
properly administered. 


Lieutenant Hamilton. 
Private charity can best be shown in the establishment of 
nurseries for the feeding of infants and very young children found 
to be in a state of emaciation. 


Mr. Hurry Row. 


Leave private charity alone. To meddle with it with Gov- 
| ernmental theoretical rules, tests, 650.) is to destroy it and embarrass 
| Government. 


QuxsrroN 9.—To what extent and in what manner may the organisation of . 
Municipalities and Local Fund Committees, so far as they exist, be utilised in this 
stage? In the absence of such local bodies how could the co-operation of influen- 
tial non-official persons be best organised and utilised either in connexion with the 
regular district authorities, or otherwise? State specifically what plan would be 
suitable in your district ? i 


Sir W. Robinson. 
Through every stage of a famine administration Municipal and 

Local Fund bodies should be coupled up most closely with the poor- 
law administration of their towns and districts. No more serious 
reflection lies against our administration of the late famine than the 
grave and persistent reglect and traverse of this political and 
economical necessity under the exigencies. Further, in ev 
village and group of villages, what I will term (for familiarity of .. 
expression) * Boards of Guardians" can be organised for the aid and 
observation of the poor and starving in their community and minis- 
tration of relief; and the organization should be insisted on. "| 
Obstacles and incredulities will necessarily emanate from the official > 
bureau (European and N -መዮ g 1a more re ular administratio ኑ — 
of poor relief in India; but 1 ከዝ . ^ Jommission | 

ነ their vay to *08181 on this met y one in all f 
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Sir W. Robinson—»continued. 


famine administration. Taxational responsibilities enhance the 
popular claim to participate in management. 
Mr. Whiteside. 

When the distress is only temporary and slight, I do not think 
it is necessary that Municipalities and Local Boards should take 
direct action, allowing persons in distress to be relieved by prifate 
charity. When, however, matters are clearly becoming serious, 
then the assistance of Municipal Commissioners and of members of 
Local Fund Boards may, with great advantage, be invoked to orga- 
nise a house-visitation in large towns, and to make lists of persons 
really in distress, as also to supervise the distribution of doles to 

them. This was the system that was had recourse to during this 
famine, and it was found to work generally satisfactorily. I do not 
think it would have been possible to have properly distributed the 
large sums of money from the Mansion o ouse Funds but for the 
assistance rendered by these native gentlemen, In this good work 
many non-official native gentlemen also afforded cheerful assistance ; 
but this was only in large towns. Out in the taluks of this district 
the great bulk of the population are very poor, and there are 
extremely few large landed proprietors whose assistance can be called 

in. Not a single one of the great Zemindars of this district 

took any direct personal interest or share in the distribution of 
charity throughout the famine. Whatever was done by them, or in 

their name, was supervised by their subordinates ; and this extended 

also to the attendance of Zemindars and J aghiredars even at meetings 

of the Committees for the distribution of Mansion House Funds. 

Not one Zemindar or Jaghiredar attended such a meeting in person, 

but merely sent their Dewans or Secretaries. They did not even 

send their sons to represent them. It will, therefore, in the event 

of such calamity as a famine again occurring, be idle to expect such 
native gentlemen to take a direct share in the exercise of any scheme 

of charity. 1 am ከ01 prepared to recommend the adoption in future 

of any other plan than that followed out in this district during the 
famine, now drawing to a close, Every taluk or divisionf was marked ' 

out into a number of divisions, each containing about 30 villages. 
Each such division or sub-division was looked after by a Relief 
Inspector, specially appointed for the purpose, who travelled 
constantly from village to village, and, in eonsultation with the 
village officers, drew out lists of all such weak and iffirm people 
who needed relief at home, Each taluk then was supervised by one 
or more European officers specially deputed by Government, who 
checked the action of the Relief Inspectors, and these officers also 
superintended the working of the poor-houses. 


Mr. J. G. Horsfall. 

The Municipal Commissioners might be utilised in their respective 
towns, Fach Commissioner would have a division of the town 
allotted to him and would, with the assistance of a sub-committee, 
be able to ascertain correctly the oomen and wants of the residents 
jn his division. 


Local Fund Committees cannot be so utilised, 
"(Clause II.— 


x VIII. 


SE the Loi Fund Boards and Municipalities should be 
fit, od to ፤ that at the earlier period of distress their budgeted 
"were me on ana `l applicants for work admitted, Further 
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Mr. McC, Webster—continued. 
than this the services of the individual members could not be utilised, 
and besides I do not think their intervention prac. The 
members would, of course, be chosen to act on local charitable com- 
mittees whenever a subscription was opened later on. 
as 


Mr. Longley. 

The services of the Local Fund and Municipal Committees might | 
at this stage be utilised to dispense private charity and to pick up. 
cases of peculiar distress and bring them to the notice of the Distric: 
Collector or his Divisional Officers; this was done at the early 
of the distress in Salem with success. | 

Mr. Sewell. 


፲ do not think Municipal or Local Fund bodies are of much use 
for this kind of work. The simplest plan is for the Collector to call 
a publie meeting and appeal to the liberality of residents, Europeans 
and Natives. From the former it is best to get a promise of month] 

: subscriptions, from the latter I would prefer a donation once for all,. 
Every Collector who knows his district would be able to pick out the 
non-official gentlemen who would really be of use on a Committee. 
But there must be the official element as well to set things going and to 
organise. When the Local Committee for the Mansion House Fund 
was started, they endeavoured to avoid the official element as much as 
possible. A few non-officials, European and Native, gave their 
services and did good work, but in the end they had to rely greatly 
on officials, such as Divisional and Taluk Officers, to undertake the 
distribution of relief. 


Mr. Grose. 
At this stage the organisation of Municipalities and Local Fund 
Boards is of no use as it at present exists in this district. 


Mr. Price. : 
| In Cuddapah the Vice-President of the Municipality, a Native 
T Surgeon and very intelligent and active officer, aided by one or two 
| of the Commissioners, managed, in a very satisfactory way, a feeding 
kitchen maintained from private funds assisted by & Government 
grant. This was before village-relief began. After that period the, 
Government officers took over the whole work of relief. If the 
members of Municipal and Loeal Fund Boards would, generally 
speaking, take an interest in matters, they might be of great use in 
looking up 68868 of distress and pointing out where help was 
required. I requested one member to assist me in the matter of gosha 
females in want, and he gave me a return of 1,200; on checking 
his list by other agency. the number was reduced to something like 
70, and it was found that the Commissioner had put on the list 
several of his own relatives who were not in straitened circumstances. 
After this experience I thought it advisable not to make any further 
attempt to enlist services not tendered. There are no influential 
non-official persons in this district whose aid could be looked for or 
obtained in view to co-operating in relieving distress. This is owing 
to the large landholders being, almost without exception, residents 
of Madras, where they ‘remain, receiving their rents from their 
tenants who are, generally speaking, small farmers. 


Mr. Austin. N የሚ ቁቁ... 
Municipal Committees might to some extent be utilised at th |^ 

stage, but not Local Fund Committees ^" bsenceof such bo |" | 

private cor nittees might be aw some extent rer 
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Mr. Knox. 


Mr. Jones. 


Mr. Soobien. 
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useful under the immediate supervision and control of District 
Officers. In the town of Vellore ኣኣ.” a population of about 40,000) 
a Committee composed chiefly of Municipal Commissioners with a few 
Europeans and presided over by Major McLeod has worked most 
satisfactorily in the distribution of charitable relief (Mansion House 
Funds). A house-to-house inspection was made and inquiries 88 to 
the condition of each applicant most minutely held. The town was 
told off into sections under various members of the Committee, and 
thus the labor of inspection was divided among them. On the whole 
the system worked well, though unfortunately some grave frauds 
were committed by a leading member of the Committee. In the 
taluk, as far as I can see, distribution of charitable funds must be 
left to District Officers aided by their Tahsildars and Special 
Relief Officers. Committees would. not, T fear, from my own 
knowledge of the country, answer. The difficulty of getting 
together a body of men with sufficient energy and ability to efficiently 
supervise charitable relief operations, and with sufficient honesty to 
refrain from plundering, would be very great. . 


As I do not advocate any organised plan of private charity or 
“alms” giving at the stage, no help in this direction would be 


required from Local Fund or Municipal bodies or non-officials. , 


These bodies might assist the Collector with their advice in choosing 
the most useful works to execute. I do not see any other way 
of utilising their services, for, as stated before, the execution of 
works should be entrusted to the Public Works Department only. 


The great point, in my opinion, in relief measures at this stage 
should be to prevent the population from getting dislocated or. moved 
from its normal centres. Once the population becomes itinerant in 
search of food, it is difficult to control or check it, as this form of 
vagraney soon becomes congenial to the tastes of certain classes. 
I would therefore specially utilise Municipal agency $6 organise and 
supervise measures of relief within their limits, and for that purpose 
would give them lump grants from Famine Funds to be expended 
as they consider best in affording relief to the distressed of their 
districts and keeping them from wandering away from their homes, 
A little help in time judiciously administered may enable many 
persons who otherwise would probably become subjects for entire 
maintenance by Government to tide over the crisis and thus be kept 
from adding to the ranks of the settled paupers of the country. 


The services of members of Municipality and Local Fund Board 
may be utilised in supervising the distribution in towns of Govern- 
ment gratuitous relief when it becomes neoe . But as matters 
are at present, when public spirit has not developed to any large extent 
among the leading public men, and when public-spirited men are 
therefore at a discount, T do not think the gratuitous willing service 


of the Municipal and Local Fund Members for supervision and other - 


purposes can be much calculated upon. 


When {ese bodies are absent I would recommend the division of oe 


a taluk into circies and the formation of petty Sub-Committees, of which 
a Government servant and two or three willing, intelligent, and influ- 
ential private persons will form members. The duty of these bodies 
will Saa to supervise the @stribution of gratuitous relief by private 
or ( — ~*he condition of the people, and in 
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short to obtain all other useful information which may be of impor- 
tance for a correct appreciation of the ner of the affairs and the 
progress of events in connection with famine. But I wish once more 
to reiterate my candid opinion that under the present circumstances 
the service of such an unpaid and consequently irresponsible agency 
actuated by no publie spirit cannot be of much value. 


Mr. Seetharamiah. 5 


Mr. Cook. 
AME 


Mr, Oldham. 


The services of Municipal and Local Fund Members might be 
utilised in Municipal towns and places near their residences in distri- 
buting money-dole and materials for work, such as cotton, thread, 
&c. They cannot be expected to leave their homes for distant places 
for the performance of gratuitous work. Other influential non-official 
persons, who can really afford to find time for doing gratuitous work, 
are very few ; and these again would not*for the most part have 
inclination to do arduous and responsible work. Sueh public-spirited 
men are wanting in the interior of the district. The services of the 
members of the Municipal and Local Fund Boards and of the few 
willing influential non-official members might be availed of to 
the extent possible. Certain it is that without the active assistance 
and co-operation of Government officers these men would not 
undertake the duties of distributing wages to laborers, keeping 
accounts, &e. 80 far as the distribution of private charity contem- 

፪ 4 plated in Question No. 8 is 
sino, bie tat without e Concerned, the work might be 
reg oo gp ee Pri ር ም yon 
of the Local Gener] Committee, ivision Officers official bodies and Municipal and 
being Presidents of the Local Sub-Committees, on Local Fund Boards, as has been 
E also wero cow. the case* in the disposal of the 
Mansion House Funds during the 
late famine, the Government officials rendering such information and 
assistance as might be asked for. 


The organisation of Muncipalities might be utilised to give work 
to the urban population by employing them in repairing their roads 
and lanes, in cleaning drains, &e. The Local Fund could find 
employment for the people on their roads, of which there are many 
in this district. A season of temporary distress would be a good 
opportunity of putting these roads in good repair, and as these roads 
are in ordinary times under the care of the Tahsildar, Civil Agency 
would be at hand to supervise the work. 

Ithink in times of famine or distress the co-operation of non- 
officials is not advisable, for; however willingthey may be at first and 
anxious to please, they cannot, from the nature of their occupation, be 
so acquainted with the people as District Revenue officials, who are 
always moving about;and, moreover, they soon find that travelling, 
which is essential to relieve distress, tells upon their means when they 
have no allowance to assist them. They then gradually drop off, and 
if the District Officer be relying on them he may suddenly find 
himself single-handed. 


In Midnapore, in February 1874, the District Officer (Mr H. L, 
Harrison) had all the Municipal and Local Fund Br’ a 
sidered, and a scheme of work calculated to affo-^ 

for each of them, savings being effected as far as 

not calculated to afford relief, ፲ - repared this s 

his or^ ም ne the circumst 
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Mr. Oldham—continued. 


Mr. Weekes. 


Rev. Newport. 


it was not resorted to in its entirety, but had the pressure which 
was first felt lasted, the scheme would have afforded large relief 
with very little extra strain on the Municipalities and the Local 
Fund Committee. 

In Adoni the Relief Committee, which latterly administered the 
entire relief in the town with a population of 23.000, was in 
composition almost identical with the Municipal Committee. 

As regards co-operation with influential non-official residents, no 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down, except that such persons’ 
services should be sought whenever available, 

In Adoni there is no representative of the class apart from the 
members of the Town Relief Committee. In Chumparun, in 1874, 
individual planters took the entire charge of the relief administration, 
including relief-works, in large tracts ; and their administration was 
both economical and thorough. In the same district some petty 
Zemindars did the same with regard to individual villages or small 
groups of villages; in some cases providing work, advances, and 
home-relief from their own pockets ; in others administering State 
funds, er providing thoroughly for home-relief on the understanding 
that all residents of their villages, who were qualified and fit for the 
relief-works, were admitted to them. 

The services of Missionaries are nearly always very valuable, 
either as dispensers of charitable relief, or as superintendents of 
State relief in specified tracts or circles. "his year charitable relief 
in villages in the form of aid to agriculturists is being dispensed in 
the Bellary and Adoni Divisions solely by one Missionary (the 
Rev. E. Lewis, L.M.C.), whose admirable administration in conjunc- 
tion with the Government officers was seen and tested last year. 


I do not think the ordinary establishment of Municipal Com- 
mittees, which generally consist of Conservancy Inspectors and tax 
collectors, would be of service to distribute charity, but no doubt 
they might be able to report cases of distress. , 

The members of the Committees might be of great assistance in 
making known and relieving cases of distress. They might have 
separate wards of the towns allotted to them. Well-to-do merchants 
and others above suspicion, or whose name is a surety for honesty, 
might be nominated Commissioners to relieve distress. * 

The choice would be rather limited in some places. In the 
Chumparun District I was fortunate to secure the assistance of 
several Indigo planters who were thorough gentlemen, more or less 
wealthy, and who rendered me every assistance both in carrying out 
road and tank works, and in dispensing gratuitous relief. 


Municipalities and Local Fund Boards could do much good by 
proving additional useful works on which the suffering poor might 

employed. This could conveniently be done by Municipalities, as 
their organisation is more perfect, and the area of operations more 
circumscribed, than those of the Local Fund Boards. In the earlier 
stages of a famine Municipalities should be held responsible for the 
relief of the resident poor. 

Non-gffigials would be willing to aid in the work of famine relief, 
and t be requested to act as temporary Government servants, 
and thus share the burden and relieve the pressure of the ordinary 
(and’ in famine times over-worked) Government staff. This could 
be d-na only after eare.ül consultation with each person, as the 
leis a “ar ™ towns where a 
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Committee of such persons eould be formed a special department of 
labor might be assigned them by Government, and the members 
might arrange among themselves how the labor should be divided. 

So far as I know this district, this utilisation of non-official help 
is only possible in the Municipal towns and the head stations of the 
taluks. 


. 

After meeting the requirements of the district and the Municipal 
towns, the surplus of their funds, as far as practicable, be better 
appropriated for the relief; and the establishments employed therein, 
as well as the members of the Municipality, should be allowed and 
advised to exert themselves in undertaking management of the poor- 
houses or relief-work for the purpose of economy. This was 
followed in this district. à ; 

In the absence of these local bodies the wealthy respectable ` 
inhabitants and proprietors and Zemindars of the district should be . 
asked by the District Officer to co-operate with him in either 
contributing to the funds or undertaking the management of poor- 
houses and relief-works in places within their reach. . 

In the district of Vizagapatam, besides Municipal and local 
bodies, those that were employed under wealthy Zemindars and 
proprietors and merchants can be induced to undertake such chari- 
table service. In this and in last year such co-operation and services 


* 
were rendered. 


Question 10. Have cases occurred in which such measures as those referred 
to in paragraph 31 of Chapter III, regarding village inspection, would properly be 
introduced during this the earliest stage of distress ? i 


Mr. Whiteside. 


No. I have already said that atthe earlier stage of a famine 
there should be no direct interference on the part of the State. Private 
charity should be left to take its own course unfettered. As soon as 
private persons see that the State or public charity is prepared to 
intervene and to assume that duty which they hitherto have unsoli- 
cited been performing, the springs of private charity at once begin 
to dwindle and dry up. Public charity in times of distress should 
not be had recourse to until it is manifest that the evil has attained 
a magnitude that is beyond the means of private individuals to 
arrest. 


Mr. McC, Webster. 


Mr. Longley. 


Mr. Grose. 


Not that I am aware of, but village inspection and money-dole 
relief should be organised as soon as poor-houses are established. 
The necessity for both occurs simultaneously. 


Recourse was had to the house-to-house visitation, picking out 
the classes mentioned in Question 31 in the town of Salem by Muni- 
cipal Agency at the early stage of the distress. 


I consider village inspection, by Famine Inspectors having Circles 
like Revenue Inspectors essential from the time that the necessity of 
having poor-houses becomes probable. Till then the Revenu 
Inspectors and the village corporation will do what is wanted. Fr 
— chiefly ‘ill come the information as to when poor-houser 
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If relief houses are once opened, I think the sick and infirm who 
are in real need will firid their way to them. Even women who are 
ordinarily gosha come out for the purpose. I do not think that, in 
the earlier stage of famine, any special organisation is required for 
this class. 

Mr. Martin. Y 

Yes ; I think that in some of the worst villages of Pulney Taluq, 
a village inspection should properly have been introduced if there 
had been an establishment for the purpose. Their case was met by 

relief houses, but not so completely ui a village inspection. 


Mr. Lee-Warner. 
Cases have oceurred in which inquiries condueted in the villages 
have led to the timely discovery of starving families; but in the 
early stages of distress any measures of village inspection conducted 
under the authority of the Government*have such a demoralising 
effect upon the ordinary supporters of the poor and infirm in the 
villages that they had a thousandfold better be left alone. 11 any 
^ thing dries up the springs of private charity, it is Government 
s interference in the villages at this stage. 
Mr. Austin. 
In my opinion the moment it is an established fact that famine is 
imminent, village inspection under close supervision cannot be too * 
soon organised. à 
My opinion now is that there will always be parts of taluks in 
which matters will be much worse than in others, and that village 
inspection will be required at a very early stage of a famine in such 
parts. 


Mr. Soobien. « 

At this stage of distress emigration is sure to take place; and is 
in fact an indieation of it. Asa rule the able-bodied members of a 
family emigrate and the elder members who from various causes may 
be incapable of labor are generally left behind in their*homes. These 
if they are not taken care of may starve as they have none 
left of their near relatives to support them. To see if there are 
such persons in the villages and to take them for relief to places » 
where there is an organised system of private or State charity is 
absolutely necessary, and for such a purpose villagé inspection 
should be set on foot when emigration is seen to be active. From 
my experience I think that such cases must have existed at this 
stage, but they were not noticed at the time. 


Mr. Jones, 

I think the classes referred to in paragraph 31 of Chapter III 
should be searched out and relieved in their homes at this stage, 
as itis likely to save much misery and suffering to the poor and 
much trouble to those concerned in administering State relief. 


Vencatachellum Puntulu, 

Village inspection was introduced in the late famine by appoint- _ 
ment of additional inspectors for that duty. Such inspection is not | 
necessary at the early stage of distress ; but it is urgently required 
when there is a famine. . à 

“My. Sectharamiah, ” :- . | T 

I kaye seen no cases requiring the adoption of the measures 
suggested at this earliest stage when private charity would still have 
cont" " -ean also answ ^ *^ Question 7 
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There would rarely be any necessity of village inspection were 
Monegars and the village authorities to at once report cases of this 
kind, and give their hearty and full co-operation in carrying out the 
orders they receive regarding relief operations. 


A register of persons capable of labor or permanently or temporarily 
ሜር ሼን taeda incapacitated by infirmity or old age or by 
measues specified 18 para 3t, tender age from earning their own “support 
Chapter Tit; Section 2atan should be prepared as soon as there is the 
PT slightest indication of the distress assuming 
a permanent character; in fact such a measure is imperative; if 
deferred till the necessity for affording gratuitous relief has arisen, 
the distress can never be properly got under control and all measures 
for relief will become a mere scramble ; such registers were prepared 
in my taluk by the end of January 1877 and again in March ; they 
are primarily drawn up by the village munsifs and then testéd by 
the village inspectors, and are frequently subjected to the scrutiny 
of the European officers in charge of relief operations. 


As I before observed the springs of private charity are dried 
early in the day even in scarcity before famine supervenes, and these 
cases, the first to succumb, should be attended to. 

My plan in Chumparun was either to see and register the cases in 
the villages or to order the village Putwaries to send them into the 
factory within the domain of which they were residing, and request, 
the planters after personal inspection to register their cases. On 
registration the village Putwaries were supplied with grain daily 
through the planters or by myself by an order on one of my grain- 
stores. The registered people were supplied with tickets. 

In Cuddapah this class were fed daily by the village authorities, 
who kept registers of them. Careful village inspection tested the 
proceedings. But this is scarcely à propos of the question as I am 
now speaking of famine time. 


I do not think that it would be of any use at.the early stage of 
a famine to institute village visitation for the purpose of relieving 
the cripples and infirm only, for any money or even grain given to 
them would be partly appropriated by others. | 

Families will support their poor rélations, and the village generally 
will aid the common paupers as long as they have anything to give ; 
so the class referred to had better be left until State gratuitous relief 
is made general. 


Yes. In Chumparun in 1874, and in Adoni in 1876, as _ 


instances, and in all cases when it is known that the distress will 
be severe and lasting. I only mean, however, that the village 
inspection organisation should be created and ready. Its work 
would be at first to get familiarised with localities, to watch and to 
report, and to direct people wandering in search of employment to 
the relief-works. This would prevent or mitigate the difficulty 
which the bands of wandering poor flocking to the chief towns 
create. The time when this organisation would have to work in the 
actual distribution of relief would be sure to come, and the Civil 
Officer who controls them can ¢asily judge when it has come, | ' 
will not be at a very early stage of the distress, because pri 
charity continues: to afford relief til the progress of distres 
in 


3-..ዶ=ኣዢርጋ C የወ ያ16ብ ite was? 
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I think that only when famine is a£ its height, or likely to 
become very bad, is rigid village inspection absolutely necessary, for 
it is then that the people, really through sheer want, B an to neglect 
their relatives,” At the early stage of distress, therefore, I think, 
relief works are the only things that are required, though there are 
some cases, as mentioned in answer to Question VII, where dole might 
be introduced. A great deal, however, depend on the distressed 
village. If it is one that in ordinary times is a poor village and the 
people never well-to-do, then I think a thorough inspection of those 
villages at this time would be advisable, but if the village is generally 
a rich one, and only a few are affected there, I consider a thorough 
inspection not roquisite, for, to carry this out, a large staff of officials 


is very necessary and money-dole when once started is very apt to 


Mr, Macartney. 


increase rapidly and more than is really needed. "In my taluk only 
in one or two villages was dole given at the beginning of distress 
and that in isolated cases. When the distress got very bad, a rigid 
inspection of all the villages was made and dole systematically 


introduced, 


Cases of the kind referred to did occur in an — stage of the 
recent famine, but they were brought to notice by the village 
anthorities who had been previously enjoined to report all such cases. 


Question 11. What loeal charities exist in your district for distributing food to the 
people? Are they appropriated to any particular class, or are they available in times 
of distress for feeding people of all classes? What is their annual value, and how 
many people are benefited by them? How are they managed. Could they be made 
more effectual for charitable purposes in times of famine 7 


Mr. Pennington. 


I annex a statement showing in abstract the number of 
chattrams in the district with their income and the classes of 
people who benefit by them. The numbers of those who probably 
benefited by them can best be estimated from their income. Eight 
of them are managed by the Local Fund Board and the rest are in 
charge of private individuals. No doubt the funds might be spent 
to greater advantage under a better system than prevails in the 


management of most charitable institutions :— 
a lb 




















-.የ‹ጩኔው 
Annual z 
Class. M sd ር prong Number of Men fed. 
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End as 4 13,241 0 0 | All comers are fed daily, 
Second ... 4 4004 0 2 | All Brahmins are fed and 
conjee to poor daily, 
ERA Luo. ጉቱ 12 8,282 10 1 | all Brahmins are fed 
| daily. 
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cellaneous charity. 
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In North Arcot there are very few local charitable institu- 
tions. At Vellore and at Arcot there are Lungerkhanas which 
are supported from endowments, the remains of charity of former 
native rulers of the country. These endowments are very small, 
and from them a small daily dole of grain is given to a limited num- 
ber of beggars. The recipients of the dole are chosen irrespective 
of caste, and are usually deformed persons, cripples from age or 
infirmity, lepers, blind,.&c. There is also the Annadana 
at Sholinghur, which from the income of its endowments, provides 
meals of cooked rice for pilgrims going to and from the temple of 
Sholinghur Hill. The funds of this institution are not available 
for feeding persons in times of distress, and this is also the case as 
regards the fourth and last charity in this district. This is Cunniah 
Chetty’s Choultry at Vadamalpet, in the Karvetnagar Zemindari, 
wherein a limited number of bond fide travellers receive a daily dole 
of food. ! 

The Lungerkhana at Vellore is managed by the Municipality ; a 
Special Sub-Committee of the Commissioners superintend the 
issue of the dole and give away tickets to fresh applicants as vacan- 
cies occur. The income is only Rupees 3,828 per annum, and the 
number of persons anxious to partieipate in the dole is always far in 
excess of its capability. During the famine, in order that more 
might obtain some small relief, the daily dole of rice was reduced by 
one-half, and this was also done at Arcot where the Lungerkhana 
is managed by the Tahsildar for the time being under the orders of 
the Sub-Colleetor. The income of this institution is Rupees 1,320 
per annum. The limited nature of their income and the fact that the 
recipients of the relief are selected from the very poorest and those 
most in need of eharity whose numbers always far exceed the powers 
of the charity, prevent any appliance of the funds to charitable pur- 
poses in times of distress. 


The only local organised charity is the Nellore Lungerkhana, 
the chief work of which is to give cooked food to selected paupers. 
Its income is Rupees 2,940 per annum. It can only assist in 
famine operations by becoming the nucleus of a poor-house, and 
even that is undesirable. 


. 


Mr. J. G. Horsfall. 


There are about a dozen local institutions at which food is 
distributed to a limited number and to particular classes. They 
are unimportant and could not be made available for feeding 
people of all classes. At the most important one only twelve 
Brahmins are fed daily ; at the others still less. I do not think that 
they could be utilised in any way. 


Mr. McC. Webster. 


Mr. Sewell. 


The Lungerkhana at Coimbatore is the only charitable institu- 
tion in the district which has any organised system. It is managed 
by the Municipal Commissioners, and the ordinary income of Rupees 
1,200 is devoted to feeding about fifty poor people. It is not 
capable of extension, and would not be of any appreciable benefit in 
8 time of famine. 


We have one Local Fund Chattram at which there is a v 
small allowance for feeding travellers daily. This -amount / 
slightly enhanced during the famine. In Srirangam chiefly a’ 

= - | chattrams endowed or k 
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by private individuals at which Brahmins first of all and then a few 
Sudras are fed daily. The total number of these institutions is said 
to be 182, and'the average daily number of persons fed, 334. I do 
not think that in times of famine their usefulness can be extended. 
On the contrary, at such times their means are generally crippled 
and the distribution of food eurtailed. E 
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Mr. Stokes. 


There are seventy-six chattrams in the district desigmed for the 
distribution of food to the people. They feed all but very low classes, 
such as Pariahs, Pullars, Shanars, &e. They are not able to meet 
the demands on them in famine times as they depend for their 
resources on crops, and therefore suffer from a failure. They were 
generally intended for the benefit of the pilgrims to Rameswaram 
and other places, and cannot, therefore, be made more effectual for 

e charitable purposes in times of famine. ; 


QvuxsrroN 12.—]t is assumed in Question 6 that the district officer believes the 
distress to be temporary, or is not satisfied that it is indicative of approaching famine. 
But it is possible that he may be mistaken in his appreciation of the facts he at first 
observed. What indications would lead him to conclude that he had been mistaken 
and that famine is imminent? What steps should he take to have any such indications 
brought to his notice ? The most obvious points would be such as these: to obtain 
the best information as to the character and progress of the crops on the ground ; 
as to the prices and the kind of grain exposed for sale in the markets; as to the 
fullness of stocks in the market and the quarter whence they come ; as to policereturns 
of lawlessness and erime; mortuary returns of deaths; reports of deaths by star- 
vation in villages, and more especially roadside deaths; emigration or movements of 
the people in any direction ; sales of ornaments and jewels. Are there any other such 
indications, and in what way should he secure that such facts should be imntediately 
brought to his notice? 


Sir W. Robinson. 


On the assumption of this question the district officer had better 
beremoved— such was the experience of Madras administration— 
because while he is blundering the people are dying and irremediable 9 
confusfon is arising. e 


On the whole, I think that the questions scarcely direct adequate 

attention to what must become the leading feature of all famine 

- diagnosis and administration in the future—its sanitary and scientific 
diagnosis and management, The fidelity, therefore, as wellas the 
light of science cannot be too early brought to bear on the oceur- 
rence or threatened occurrence of famine—and the loca] officers must 
immediately be brought into rapport with theSanitary and Medical 
Establishments of the country, and must submit to their guidance 
in matters on which they are more competent to advise. Tropical 
famine is simply the occurrence of the most terribly lethal epidemic 
amongst the population that we know of; and withal the most in- 
sidious, unmanageable, and longest enduring in its consequences. | 
It is, therefore, not a contingency which can be left to persons—how- . 
ever self-confident and self-assertive—who are necessarily ignorant 
of— possibly unsoundly biased in regard to—the very first principles 
of what they apply themselves to. Misinformation, mismanagement 
and misdirection are the inevitable consequences of the It. 

agement of a cholera epidemic could not + 
India» Civilians and ®ldters without e^ | 
ኣ no 
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partially moribund population, be so treated without consequences pro- 
portionately more fatal. The first step, therefore, in the diagnosis 
and administration of famine is to get our Sanitary and Medical 
Ofticers well afield in observation of its first indications, and gene- 
rally in guidance of measures of relief in several important respects. 
In no respect are the blunders of the past more regretful than are 
those which affect this essential feature of all true famine diagnosis 
and management. If experienced disaster has undermined eniscon- 
ception in this respect, the future administration may become more 
successful than the past. I am fain, therefore, to believe that 
the Commission will give special weight to this matter; and 
place sanitary science on its right footing as respects famine 
administration. One, I believe, of the most serious mistakes in the 
management of the earlier stages of the Madras famine was the 
late period, March or April, at which systematic sanitary inspection 
took the field ; and even then it was of a somewhat too limited charac- 
ter. Later on it was dispensed with again although the mortuary 
returns showed little improvement in the severity of the epidemic. 
There should have been a Sanitary Inspector in itineration in every 
distressed district from the commencement of the distress ;+for no 
part of a sound and truth-seeking administration of famine needs 
more attention to the end. - 


Superior inspection of districts and direction and control of district 
officers have been defective throughout our famine—casual tours by 
individual Members of the Board of Revenue in the early six months 
excepted. This I believe to be an essential provision to secure the 
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attention, strengthen the hands and guide the judgment of local 


Mr. Whiteside. 


officers, and to keep the administration in the.several branches to- 
gether. Much drift—amidst much excellent work—would have been 
avoided in more districts than one, had superior Civil Officers been 
‘assigned distinct ranges (say two or three districts each) of inspection 
and direction throughout our famine—entrusted with authority to 
direct and aid, and possessed of the confidence of Government. 1 
scarcely doubt that the Commission will lay down principles that will 
remove this matter of misadministration for the future. 

I may likewise notice incidentally as a matter of management of 
famine finance that itinerating professional Auditors and Account- 
ants of the Accountant-General’g Department should be afield from 
the commencement of the large expenditure inevitably connected 
with famine administration in any province. I believe that there is 
no reason whatever why with proper precaution in this respect the 
confusion which seems to occur in the provinces on each occurrence 
of famine in the country, should find place. I venture to think that 
benefit would have accrued from the adoption of this measure when 
it was mooted at the end of 1876 or beginning of 1877. 


I do not think that it is possible for a district officer to mistake 
the signs which herald the arrival of a famine, always supposing, 
of course, that he takes an intelligent interest in his district and 
duties, and looks after them. The various points specified in the 
rest of this question may all be regarded as indications of 
impending distress, and should be quite sufficient to put an officer on 
his guard. There is one fact that I noticed in connection with this 
famine, which I regarded as a sign that the distress had re "ed. 
persons not of the poorest class, and that was the receipt 
treasr ‘es of ancient uncurrent silver coins in considerable n: 

Moar“ ase coins were quite clean and bright. They’ 
nad hardly, if at all, been 
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Mr. Whiteside—continued. s 
lation. The parting with these little tréasures must only have been 
decided on when distress was being keenly felt by the owners. For 
there was nothing so marked throughout the famine as this propen- 
sity of the natives to save money by hook or by crook. Even 

upers who died in the camps from emaciation, or the other ailments 
induced by continued privation, were very often found to have rupees 
concealed on their persons. This was the case amongst the very 
poorest of the people. The hoarding of ancient coins is a weakness 
of natives of the higher classes, and the voluntary surrender of what 
they undoubtedly had kept stored away for many years must only 
have been made when they were sorely pinched for ways and means 
of existence, 

In this district where there are several tomples of great reputed 
sanctity (Tripatty, Tirutani, Sholinghur, und Kalahastri) there is at 

፡ all times a constant stream of pilgrims to and fro, many of whom 
have wandered ህክ foot from the most remote parts of India, who 
reach the end of their pilgrimage in a state of great debility, and who 
set out ou their return journey wholly unprepared to face the ditfi- 
culties and privations of the weary march back. Many of these poor 
people sink exhausted and die by the wayside even in the best of 
years ; so in North Arcot, where the famine broke out, it was not 
safe to set down to famine the various deaths of strangers reported 
periodically by the Police, and the Superintendent of Police admitted 
that his subordinates’ reports of such. deaths were to be accepted with 
great caution, Then, again, care has to be taken in deciding whether 
a sudden outbreak of grave crime is really to be amc Ji to the 
effects of famine. In this district there were some mc.able and 
interesting circumstances in connection with the crime recorded in 
the years 1876-77 and 1877-78, which it is well I should here notice 
as showing the necessity for greater caution in estimating how far 
erime can be regarded as the outcome of distress. When the famine 
was commencing there were splendid crops of dry grain reaped in 
the Tirutani Division of the Karvetnagar Zemindari. At the same 
time the dry crops in parts of the Chendragiri Taluk and in the 
' Kalahastri Zemindari and Narainvaram Division (all of them situated 
on the east of the district) were almost a complete failure. 

In Tirutani the Zemindar's revenue for 1876-77 was only Rupees 
1,000 less than it ever was in a good year. In Kalahastri, the* 
Zemindar’s revenue from dry lands was almost nil. 

In Tirutani the growers received enormous profits in the way of 
prices paid by merchants from Bellary and Cuddapah, who came in 
large numbers by train and bought up prodigious quantities of 
grain at whatever fancy figures the owners put on it. When the 
villagers were aware of this they besieged the houses of the holders 
of large stocks of grain with money in their hands and offered to pay 
the same prices as the merchants from Bellary and Cuddapah if only 
the grain was not exported from the district. But the bargains had 
been concluded, and when attempts were made to carry the grain to 
the railway stations, the very people who had just offered to pay 
cash for it, with their wives and children in open day-light, attac 
the carts and carried off the grain. The local Police set all these 
grain riots down as dacoities, and the District Superintendent, Deputy 
Inspector, and even the Inspector-General concurred in regarding 
them as so many indications of extreme distress, calling for the open- 
ing immediately of large relief-works and apparently overlooked the 

ó fact that at that time in the adjacent parts of the district that T have 
just named, where the crops had undoubtedly failed and where dis- 
tress was more decidedly felt, there had been little or no rise in the 
crime reported, and when the bone of contention was removed and 
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Mr. Whiteside—continued. í 


Mr. J. G. Horsf. 


Mr. Price. 


idr, Grose, 


the crops had been carried away by train, crime at once fell again 
in Tirutani to its normal figure. Again in Punganur there was a 
great deal of dacoity for a long time during the famine, and for some 
time I was myself disposed to regard it as an indication of distress ; 
but as time went on very large numbers of people were employed on 
relief-works, while crime showed no signs of falling. In one or two 
instances dacoits were shot and captured, and were always found to 
be robust men, well fed, and in the prime of life. Other tircum- 
stances occurred which induced me to suspect that the erime, then 
so prevalent, was really the result of the action of bands of organised 
robbers. The Deputy Inspector-General of Police came to the dis- 
trict and took charge of, and resided in the Punganur Zemindari for 
several months, and in a very short space of time after his arrival 
dacoity in that part of the country sank and disappeared. I mention 
these facts to show that the points named incthis question cannot by 
any means be regarded as infallible indications of impending or 
present distress, and a district officer must carefully consider and 
cautiously abstain from accepting them as proofs of famine. 


Clause II—The weekly reports already referred to above—Ques- 
tion I—checked by personal inspection should afford him immediate 
and ample notice. 

The sale and mortality of cattle as well as of men, difficulty expe- 
rienced in collecting the usual kists, desertion or sale of children, 
increase in number of persons asking for food, and the flocking into 
towns and villages of bodies of emaciated people, are all indications 
which should be noticed in the weekly reports. 


The indications named, with theaddition of continued falling off in 
the condition of the people of the district, and increased applications 
on their part for work and relief, are those which ought to very soon 
show a district officer his mistake. The obvious means for securing 
this information are to move about himself, keep his officers moving 
and sending in weekly reports, and where things are said to be in a 
bad state, going to see for himself, No system of reports will ever 
give the information to be gained by keeping on the move, 


I believe the points enumerated in the question are the chief 
points to which the distriet officer's attention should be directed ; 
but, as I have said, village inspection should be organised at an early 
stage. ; 


Mr. Lee-Warner. 


I have already observed in my answers under the first «question 
of this chapter that if the second season of a series is bad all 
through, famine must follow in the third, which can only be 
averted by unusually good rains early in the third year; but which 
will even then leave great local distress: the district officer will, 
therefore, be guided accordingly. But in nearly all parts of this 
Presidency there are established weekly fairs so arranged that in 
turn at one centre or another of every ten miles within the district 
there is 8 weekly market almost every day of the week. These 
weekly markets afford very valuable indications of the progress of 
distress at this stage, as not only do the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring villages come together of their own free will and much 
can be learned from their appearance and the cloths the women 
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Mr. Austin. . 
Qs. 12 & 13. 


Mr. Seetharamiah. 


Mr. Martin. 


Mr. Weekes, 
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wear, thé latter wearing their best at these meetings; but there is 
also an opportunity of judging from the articles brought in for 
sale, other than grain and cattle, such as doors, door-posts, old 


, thatching, &e., and the prices which such articles fetch, how deep 
` the distress has penetrated into the homes of the poor. While 


I was on famine duty, I never neglected the chance of pitching 
my camp near the place of such meetings, and during their course 
I always mixed in the crowd to observe these indieatióhs myself. 
It takes a good deal of driving to make a Revenue Native official 
sce the uses of this sort of inspection. 


I do not think it possible for a divisional officer to mistake 
the signs of approaching famine. Continuous drought accompa- 
nied by mortality among eattle, a steady rise in the prices of food- 
grains, reports of desertion of small ryots and coolies from certain 
villages, increase of crime, in larger towns rumours of grain 
riots, increase of deaths: all these are tacts that must come to 
the notice of a divisional officer, and from which he may easily 
predict with tolerable certainty the chances for and against a famine 


year. With regard to the actual state of the country a divisional | 


officer must learn this by steady touring through his taluks. The 
village officers are always ready to give information, although at 
the same time they are naturally prone to exaggerate. It is, of course,, 
to the interests of the people to make matters out worse than they 


really are, aud their representations must, thérefore, be taken cum . 


grano. ለ. little care in sifting their statements will, however, 
generally enable a divisional officer to form a pretty accurate 
estimate of the real state of affairs, 


In this as in every thing else much must, of course, depend on the 
energy and discretion of the individual officers. The signs are then 
plain enough if he will but take the trouble to read them, and has 
the ability to do so, 


The question itself contains the answer. The only thing the 
district officer has to do is to insist on his Tahsildars and other 
subordinates the necessity of furnishing at stated periods in a given 
form information on the points mentioned in the latter part of this 
question. The only addition I could make is that inforntation should 
be obtained with regard to imports and exports of food-grains, and the 
number of plough cattle disposed of in markets for want of means of 
livelihood on the part of their owners. 


Other indications not noticed in the question are: (1) reports 
from other districts of the arrival of destitute paupers from his 
district in an emaciated state; (2) the arrival in his own large 
towns of emaciated paupers; (3) the state of the wells showing 
that the rain-fall has s shorter than was at first estimated ; (4) the 


state of the people arriving on works and the representations they - 


make, 


The greatest and most certain indications of all, and which 
should at all times be carefully looked .for, are emaciation, recourse 
to wild berries, leaves and roots, wandering in search’ of a better 


land (like the sons of Jacob going down into Egypt because they 


Aeard that there was corn in Egypt). 
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ሺ! Chapter II.— Question 12. à 14 > hat 
Mr. Weekes—continued. — . - - 
* The list of indications and precautions given in the question is _ 
nearly exhaustive. But personal observation and questioning with- 
out giving play for the self-interest of the examinee which would 
defeat the object in view is a great help. I generally find ita safe .. — 
plan to ask the same question in a guarded way at distances of ten, 
twenty, forty, and sixty miles distant, and then if I get the same 
answers I feel pretty well assured of their truth. 
Acceptance of the three tests should be regarded as an indication 
that there is a very small margin between the scarcity and famine. _ 
To ensure that such facts are immediately brought to his notice he 
. Should let his subordinates, if apparently apathetic, know he means to 
be obeyed and made an example or two ut the beginning. 11 they 
' are willing and intelligent, he should let them carefully know his 
wishes. Punishments should be economised by being published in 
the District Gazettes. T 


ra 
ace 


Mr. Cook. " 
If after a few months of distress no signs of rain were visible, 

f the prices kept rising, the local markets were getting reduced, 
people kept flocking to the works and were such as would not, 
unless pressed to it, seek Government aid on works, that property 
was being abandoned and sold, it might be conjectured that famine 
was imminent. A careful and frequent inspection of the works and 

ቄ villages, accurate statements by the Monigars and Police and Revenue 
Inspectors, would ensure reports of likely approaching famine. 
Besides thos» mentioned in this question, such indications as 
indenting on the grain hoarded for sowing and future wants, pay- 
ment to laborers in coin instead of grain, mortality among cattle, 
people living on roots and seeds, indifference as to caste prejudices, 
&c., are all symptoms of probable famine. Among the villages, pay- 
ment for labor is always in grain. At the harvest so much is given 
to each barber, goldsmith, carpenter, &c., (money is seldom given), so 
that when we find a ryot paying for work in money, we may be sure 
that he has indented on his hoarded grain, and has either exhausted 
it all, or is reserving it for his family lone. Cattle, too, soon feel the 
. | drought, and when. we see them dying or being driven away and sold, 

. [ is a pretty sure sign that the people are beginning really to suffer, 
for they know how difficult it is to replace them. Again, if we — 
observe them picking up roots and seeds in. the fields, it is ve 
evident that they can get nothing at home, and would rather ri 
their life by disease than die of starvation. Lastly, caste prejudices 
soon begin to wear off. When we find the pariahs and caste men 
jostling against each other in their ery for food or work, and even | 
sitting down and eating near each other, it is a conclusive fact that 
only sheer want consequent on famine makes them indifferent. 

Such indications can only be brought to notice by insisting on a 
careful inspection and accurate reports of the taluk officials and by 
constant visiting on the part of the district officer. If these be 
strictly carried out, there 1s little fear of these indications not being 
brought to notice. 


Lieut.-Colonel Hasted. 

The information procurable by district officers as to the stocks of 
grain available is never trustworthy, but the character of crops on the 
ground and state of the markets should give some indication of future 
prospects. The earliest signs of imminent famine will be found in 
the returns of crime and reports of roadside deaths ;- probably the i$ 
the surest sign will be the movement of considerable numbers of.people .- . 
through the principal towns and villages, to districts ise ove be 
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Lieut--Colonel Hasted—continued. ላ 


flourishing: the tide which ebbed and flowed through the Kistna 
District was very remarkable. 


Captain Awdry- 

18 addition to the indications enumerated, district officers would 
be led to conclude that famine is imminent by continuous applica- 
tion for work of increasing numbers of the laboring classes at the 
reduced rate of wages, and of application for work at all of the non- 
laboring classes. " 


Constant reports of numbers and the class of people applying for 
work should be furnished by the Public Works Department to the + 
Collector who would then be able to judge pretty well of what need _ 
there was for extending relief operations. 
Hurry Row. ; 
* ፲፻ the district officer be what he should be, it is not at all 
difficult to know the real state of the district. The non-official 
portion of the community, if treated like gentlemen, if often met 
with, talked to, consulted and trusted and in short if treated differ- 
ently from the treatment accorded te dishonest people, will afford 
all the necessary information for a Collector to know. 


Qurstion13.—On the other hand, the distress which the district officer has held 
to be serious, though temporary, may turn out to be so light as to require no special 
measures of relief. What are the indications which would lead to the conclusion 
that this is the case: and what steps should he take when he comes to that con- 
clusion? Are any precautions a 2ሙ 7. to guard against an erroneous estimate 
of the necessity for offering relief other than those which are supplied by the 
application of suitable labor or other tests ? 


Mr. J. G, Horsfall. : 

A good fall of rain, the commencement generally of agricultural 
operations accompanied by a fall in prices and the desertion of 
relief-works by the people and their return to their own villages 
would sufficiently indicate the non-necessity of continuing relief 
operations which should be closed. : 

Clause IL—4A Special Commissioner might be deputed to 
visit the distriet and ascertain, by personalinspectio and inquiry, 
that the views of the distriet officer were not exaggerated. 


Mr Grose. i 

If the wages on relief-works are subsistence wages gra- 
duated according to prices, there is no danger of their continuing 
‘after distress ceases. If it should happen that the numbers, 
though they diminish, do not decrease enough to warrant closing 
the work, a distance test, say, of ten miles, may safely: be 
introduced. 


, Whiteside. ay 
me When famine works have been opened by Civil Ageney, and the 


gangs do not fill; when the people who have no work to do in the 
fields will not accept the aid offered by the State either om the | 
works or in relief-camps, but prefer to loaf about and beg, the 
district officers may safely conclude that distress is not severe or — | 
likely to be permanent. This was exactly what happened in Tiru- |. 
tani, The Police officials were urgent with me to open relief . 
works on a large scale as soon as the grain riots attracted atten. 
tion. I held my hand, convinced that the time for relief-workg 












. Chapter T1.—Question 13. d OU UE MENS EOS 
.. Mr. Whiteside—continued, B SPA a 

የ ት ‘there had not then come, and my conduct was sharply commented . . 
ሺ on at the time. When, however, works were actually opened, and - 
that too extensively, the people on the spot would not go to them 
in any thing like the numbers that were expected, and the relief- 
camp for months:was almost empty. If the famine had not con- 
tinued throughout the land for upwards of two years, there would | 
have been no real distress in Tirutani. Again, as soon as grain is 
once more exposed freely for sale in the streets, as soon as prices 
begin to show a falling tendeney, as soon as persons begin to 
grumble at reduced wage on relief-works and to stop away in con- 
sequence, the district officer may conclude that the worst is = 
nearly over and the relief measures in hand may gradually be ^ 
discontinued. By the careful application of the distance, labor, 

and wage tests, I consider that a district officer can guard him- 

self completely from an erroneous calculation of the necessity for 

relief, and I would suggest no others. 





Mr Price. . 

. The first indication after those afforded by the weather would 
be the people quitting works, unwillingness to go to poor- 
houses and anxiety to get out of them, a fallin prices, and an 
improvement in condition of the masses. The people will seek 
and remain on village-relief long after any necessity for it exists. 
There are persons who can support themselves otherwise, but who 
will remain on works in order to make a little money whilst the 
crops are growing; and to get rid of these I would at this period 
follow the course generally adopted in the Cuddapah District of, 
when times show decided signs of mending, turning off all coolies 
in good condition. 


Mr. McC. Webster. 
| A fall in prices and increased cultivation, &c., decreasing 
number on works, decreased crime and wandering when the # 
| district officer comes to the conclusion that no special measures 
, | of relief are necessary, any special works opened, and the- poor- 
a houses should be closed. The ordinary works, if the budget 
| allotments have not been worked out, should be kept open at the 
reduced rates of wage for some time longer until it is shown that 
the people will not come on the lower rate of pay. If the budget 
allotments have been worked out, it would be necessary to keep on 
the special works for a time, until they are no longer resorted to 
by any considerable number of people, but the poor-houses should 
be abolished. 
To summarise my answers to the questions in this Chapter, 1 
would ebserve that, in my opinion, it would be very difficult, on 
the oceurrence of distress; to forecast its eventual character. The 
district officer has at present access to many items of information, 
but more should be available; without a system of obtaining 
statistics of grain-stock and exports and imports, the district 
officer cannot forecast whether there will be a food-famine or not, 
and it is difficult to estimate accurately the purchasing power of 
the people, and therefore whether there is a likelihood of a money- 
famine, though this latter is not so important because Govern- 
ment should open relief*works under proper tests as soon as it is 
seen people require, and will come to them. In any case, however, 
I think the measures of shea — be similar, bie the ቱ 
distress is tem or otherwise, only varying iñ degree. At 
the ግ ተ: Ae rors of distress work should be found ". 
for the weaver class, the ordinary works in progress should be 
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Mr. McC. Webster.—continued. 4 

_ utilised as relief-works, and poor-houses'should be established and 
village* inspections introduced and money-dole relief afforded 
whenever n ; then if distress continues, though still 
undeveloped, special works should be opened, and then the distress 
continuing, money-dole relief should be extended. The works, as 

a rule, should be under the supervision of the officers of the Public 
Works Department. 'The degree of relief to be afforded would 
vary with the circumstances. If the district officer's gpinion of 
the commencing distress was mistaken, he would either ually 
abandon relief by works, or would extend relief by works, open 
more poor-houses, and then exiend the money-dole. 1 do not 
think it would be advisable to trust to or attempt to organise 
pns charity at the commencement of distress. The proper 
eld for private charity is either at the end of a famine, or at the 
commencement of the next cultivating season. E 


Mr. Los Warner. 


17 


Distress, not famine, is mitigated almost instantaneously at most 
within a fortnight by good general rains. The wells are set froe 
again, and the dregs of the population subsist on herbs and grasses 
in a manner which is incomprehensible to Europeans. The classes 
just above them supplement their daily allowances with the same 
and the cultivation commences almost immediately. Even the 
works will show the result of a good rain-fall at such a stage, 88 , 
20 per cent. of the laborers would immediately desert. I do not 
understand the second question ; the term ‘ suitable labor or other 
tests" appearing to me to beg the whole. 1 do not think that so 
much need be made of tlie continuance of high prices alone, which 
depends on other considerations than actual scarcity of food-gran 
as the result of drought. The enormous sums of money which 
have been spent upon the masses in form of relief and private 
charity, and which will again be spent in similar times,^have an 
influence in keeping up prices, not to mention the effect of the 
works themselves, which while they improve inter-district com- 
munication also facilitate exportation, which is much more largely 
carried on than in former times. The prices of all food-grains 
were actually much higher this year than in 1866 in this district 
and in Ganjam, yet there has been only local distress, and general , , 
prices have probably sustained a rise from the effects of last 
famine, which they will maintain in part permanently. * 


Mr. Martin. 


The district officer will take the same precautions to obtain 
information as are stated in the answer to Question 12, and if, in 
addition to the absence of emaciated persons from his tentative 
work or works, he finds that no persons have come from a distance, 
he may safely close works altogether. If there are persons from 
a distance along with those from near at hand, he should try the 
effect of opening a work some miles off and transferring all his 
laborers to it. Only those in distress will go, but new applicants 
from the new locality will arrive. A fresh transfer should be made 
after a time, and again after a little longer. The persons who . 
remain will probably be few, and they will return to their houses 
the moment the season improves. ‘ 


Mr. Seetharamiah. D 
deb If the character of the information which the district officer should ) 
have before him on the points mentioned in answers to Questions  . 
Nos. 1 and 12, shows signs of improvement likely to lead 10 a 23 
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‘Mr, Seetharamiah.—continued. 


í Mr. Weekes. 


Mr. Oldham. 


118 


favorable prospect as compared with any previous good year, he can 
judge the 6587 state of things. His frequent visits to the distress- 
stricken taluks and local personal inquiry into the state of things 
might also enable him to ascertain the correctness or otherwise of the 
reports received by him from his subordinates. No other precautions 
are requisite to guard against an erroneous estimate of the necessity 
for offering relief other than those which are supplied by the applica- 
tion of suitable labor or other tests. à 


Refusal of the distance, labor, and wage test when the condi- 
tion of the people is manifestly not low, especially when there 
are good crops coming on and prices are falling. This indiffer- 
ence to offers of employment in scarcity must be very carefully 
distinguished from similar indifference during famine, when the 
people refusing are terribly emaciated, and are living on wild 
berries and leaves, and are especially during the rainy season 
extremely unwilling in their feeble state to Pe the shelter*of 
their homes and go to distant works. This is not the indifference 
of men who require no assistance, but the listlessness of despair 
and of extreme feebleness and sickness, 80 often observed 88 a 
famine s um I observed it in Kurnool in July and August 
1878, and I should be inclined to think hundreds died in conse- 
quence of it. Distance tests and labor tests and closed camps in 
such times for such people are baneful in the extreme. During 
scarcity economy should be the rule, expenditure the exception ; 
during famine the reverse; the loose rein in famine, the curb in 
scarcity. 

The other precautions necessary constitute the most difficult 
part of the relief officer’s business and requires far more local 
knowledge than he can possibly possess or acquire. He must call 
in the aid of village Magistrates and others who have the know- 
ledge and how to extract that knowledge is a difficult matter 
requiring both tact and sternness. These men alone can tell who 
of the non-emaciated can support themselves. The emaciated 
necessitate no inquiry. 


Midnapore in 1874 was a very good case in point. On the lst 
January 1874 it was believed that there would be serious though 
temporary distress from April till August; and distress began 
to be felt in February and March but disappeared owing to a 
bountiful harvest, and the imports which resulted therefrom in 
an adjacent district which ordinarily did not import into 
Midnapore. 


The indications of the cessation of distress were afforded by the 
relief-laborers melting away under the labor and wages tests. 
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12 E 13 14 
Districts. Construction. Books. Household Goods. 
n | Percen x: Pexvoiitage pm Percentage 
nate: Number NW Number ete Number atag 
Male Adult e Adult e Male Adult 
Population Persons. | Population. Persons. Population. Persons. Population. 
i. Ganjam ... ... 418,906 7,763 35 ey i | Fi 0. 01 
2. Vizagapatam ... 570,890 14,682 | z y ና ዑ1 
3. Godavari... +. 492705 | . 6601, ,13 3,139 08 | 81 0-7 01 
i 4. Kistna ... .. ...|| 466487 | - 6,613 1-4 5,502 12 52 1:1 003. y 
- 5, Nellore... , 459,080 4,415 ዑ9 4,296 09 115 09 0:08 
6. Cuddapah 456,075 3,085 0-6 3,006 0:6 88 07 91 
7. Bellary 560,696 4,599 0:8 4,818 0:8 147 05 0-04 
8. Kurnool ... 315,525 2,220 0:7 j 1-0 62 0:9 0-1 
9. —— t 7 « 292,598 2,997 1-0 4,130 | 14 44 10 007 
10፳ e ›..| 636,183 6,336 0-9 5,073 07 40 07 01 
, te. | 541,588 5,691 1-0 5,636 10 177 0:7 0:08 
|. 597978 | 10,490 17 10,019! — 16 225 07 040 
..| 368,357 4,853 13 4,539 | 12 50 07 0-05 
...| - 681,802 7,787 11 7,866 1-1 136 05 0:01 
...| 594,639 10,579 2-0 12,963 ታ4 127 0:6 0-06 
«| 586,677 | . 5,537 10 5,888 1:0 116 1:0 01 
- 18,160 "145 0-7 311 | 1-7 15 0:3 0-01 me 
.. | 593,415 6,392 10 5,370 | 0-9 70 08 0-07 
zt 294,407 2,784 0-9 2,641 15 08 103 0:6 0:2 
we | 697,807 9,070 13 16,403 93 807 0-4 06 
..| 137,998 3,580 2:5 5,542 49 1,353 04 01 
^. | 9,060,973 126,117 | 13 | 121,036 | 12 3,421 07 0-1 * 
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II.—Statement ihowingdbe Male Adult Population arranged according to Occupation in each District of tho Madras Presidency —continued. E Š 










































osmm z VI. INDEFINITE anv NON-PRODUCTIVE. X 
3 i. | 4 
"ጠጠው 46 17 15 . ፡ 
ER ww vus 
| 3 ሐ Districts. e Adult Laborers. Property. Unproductive. Others. 3 
ES eo—— " Population. : 
| oer SSS CET ወዬ ፡ገቻዊ። መመመ 
5 — Number | Number 1.) ህል. | Number | se. | Number 
- 6 of 6 9 
Male Adult! Male Ad Male Adult 
እ á | Persons. Population.| Persons. መመ መኒ Persons. Population. | 
E | 
E ^ ^ © dé os ua. 418,906 90,863 | 2105 2,911 06 4,980 153 | 1,937 0.4 489,657 1168 
$ 2. Vizagapatam ... 570,890 112,092 | 191 14,994 2:5 5,395 0-5 2,781 0:4 675,240 1182 
VER á 3. NEL. luus 492,705 96,867 196 23,401 407 5,207 10 4, 09 542,575 1101 
aks 4. 5፡5: asp] 466,487 55,088 118 8,240 17 9,123 19 7,049 1:6 471,134 1092 
E 5. Nellore ... ... . 118,249 257 5,732 12 9,886 | 21 8,634 18 494,532 1077 " 
Ku 6. Cuddapah  ... ... ? 218 11,694 2-5 7,572 16 8,892 19 481,644 105:6 
ጅሩ. Wi Bde oue 4 94,952 169 3,056 0:5 10,865 19 2,282 0:4 530,432 94:6 
Ex. 8. Kurnool... ... 72,771 23:0 11,543 55 9,186 29 3,298 Lo 328,014 103- 
9. Chi s 4$ 6 70,551 24-1 219 0-07 2,666 09 1,803 ዑ 804,250 10389 
.N d 120,076 | 189 14,649 23 6,718 10 3,495 05 622,925 98-0 
ees 111,623 206 | 0:06 4,298 0-7 1,607 029 569, 105:2 ሬኔ 
j PK ከሬ 96,483 | 161 73,731 12:3 7,11 ! 11 10,365 17 598,590 4008? ግ. 
70,587 191 490 01 2,163 | ዑ5 2,443 06 380, 103:2 
125,194 | 155 512 0:07 2,617 | 038 1,115 01 718,114 105:3 
104,936 18-09 374 0-07 2,864 05 1,089 0-2 507,601 96:7 
138,679 25:8 149 0:02 p.613 06 | 779 | ዑ1 95 1001 2 
8,930 21-6 71 0:3 41 | n3 ' 207 11 16,322 89:8 
118,206 19-9 * 1,768 02 ,169 | 08.| 02 601,173 101:3 
2- 266 0-09 816 | 0:3 004 7, 9 
14- 02/ 03 0-04 || ' 653,834 
: P. Qa 09 112,78 | 8-7 
| 8 0-6 102:7 
- ` 





